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To THE 
READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


THE WAR. 


Kensington, August 9th, 1831. 


y Faienps, : 


Tuere is war between the Durcu 
inc, and Kine Cosoure, late of Esher 
ark, in the county of Surrey. This 
ar is likely to lead to very important 
sults tothe continent of Europe, and 
may deeply affect even us, owing to 
ur having dabbled in the arrangements 
) Belgium. This is a subject, there- 
pre, of the greatest importance; and I 
m about to lay before you, with as 
nuch brevity as the case will admit of, 
ay view of the whole affair, in answers 
0 the following questions : 


I. What is Belgium? 
Il. How did Cobourg come to be 
King of it? 
Ul, oe has induced the Dutch 
ing to attack King Cobourg? 
IV. What is the present state of the 


war? 
YV. What are the uences which 


anes likely to produce to 
on : 


this kingdom to take, if any.at- 








who do not make war upon us? 





VI. What steps ought the people of] just like the lands in Linec rah 


tempt be made to involve us in 
another war against any of those 


_ In the answering of these I 


i give you my view of the affair; inde 
as I proceed, I shall take occasion 


to show that I have, all along, ever 
since the French Revolution of last 
year, been foretelling, that this war, or 
some such war, must take place, unless 
Belgium were at once united to France. 
I Waar ts Bexoivm ? Itis a country 
of not very great extent, and containing 
about three millions and a half of peo- 
ple. It is bounded to the South by 
France, to the North by Holland and by 
the dominions of the King of Prussia, 
and some of the petty princes of Ger~ 
many, including that which is now call- 
ed, that which Castlereagh puffed up 
into the name of, the “ kingdom o 

Hanover.” At the eastern end of it, it is 
bounded by the rugged mountains of 
Switzerland, which are, at any rate, at 
no great distance from it; and at the 
western end it is bounded by the sea, 
having Ostenp for its principal port. 
It has the great river Raine running 
along the north side of it: it has besides 
the river Scuenpr running through 
parts of it. It has by far the finest 
towns upon the continent of Europe, 
the finest ancient churches and the 
richest lands; and is inhabited by the 
best farmers and eners to be found, 
out of England, in any part of the world. 
A people the most industrious, the most 
honourable in their dealings ; the most 
frugal and careful in their habits ; nice 
in their buildings and homesteads ; and 
producing by their great skill in the cul- 
tivation of the land, greater crops in 
proportion to the extent of land, than 
are produced in any other country with- 
out exception. To be su 











shire and Norfolk; and 
have abundance of fine ch 
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theatre of the long and sanguinary wars | 


between the House of Austria and 
France. It was doubtless a mere whim 
that induced an historian to ascribe the 
riches of the land in Belgium to the 
human blood that had been shed upon 
it; but, perhaps, so many and so san- 
guinary have been the battles fought in 
that country, and the armies engaged 
so numerous, that it is not improbable 
that, upon an average, there may have 
been, within the last five hundred years, 
a human body laid dead upon every 
piece of ground of twenty or thirty 
yards square. This circumstance, Bel- 

ium being so long the theatre of 
war, has filled it with fortified towns of 
immense strength, and of great regu- 
larity and beauty, places of which an 
Englishmen that has not travelled can- 
not have the smallest idea. The 
Austrians made these fortifications by 
way of defence against the French ; the 
French, on their frontier, erected Simi- 
lar fortifications for their defence against 
the Austrians; so that, in passing from 
one of these countries into the other, 
you can hardly place yourself two miles 
out of the sight of a cannon pointed to- 
wards you from some embrasure or 
other. 

This fine little country still formed 
part of the dominions of the House of 
Austria in 1792, when all the despots in 
the world combined together for the 
purpose to compel the French people to 
return to the payment of tithes, and to 
be again trampled under foot by haughty 
and insolent nob/esse. Those despots 
mvaded France for this purpose. They 
were defeated by the French, who 
gallied forth, and, amongst their other 
exploits, took possession of Belgium,.to 
the excessive joy of the Belgians them- 
Selves, and, to the great advantage of 
both countries, united Belgium with 
France. 

At the peace in 1814 and 1815; at 
the‘ close of that war, which had cost 
us six hundred millions of taxes, besides 
» the debt, during the war, our Govern- 
ment joined Austria, Russia and Prussia, 
in compelling the French to give vu 
Belgium. In short, this was “a of me 
conditions upon: which they restored 
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the Bourbons to the throne of Fran 


we 
uly 


KING 


They did not restore Belgium to th ard 1 
House of Austria; but gave it to the Bm pen 

Dutch Stadtholder. They united Be. 830 

gium and Holland together, called then ome 
the “Kingdom of the Netherlands,” olutit 
made the Stadtholder the King, anj ag, t 
guaranteed to him the possession of hat 5) 
these his dominions, to the great mor. wer | 
tification of the poor Belgians, whom loatin 
this king compelled to pay heavy taxes ere, 
on account of a debt contracted by Hol. hat ii 
land ; and who, on other accounts, load. up ar 
ed the Belgians with taxes of ever eir | 
description that can be conceived ; » roop 
that the situation of the people became pnly | 
absolutely unbearable. Providence hai dnes 
done every thing for them, as well in Jrive: 
forming their own characters as in ions, 
giving them climate and soil; but, in orcil 
vain did they exert their industry; in jians 
vain did the grateful earth give pleuty Agel 
as the reward of their toils ; the Dutch an ei 
King and his harpies came and gathered ull 1 
all the: fruit; and, without depriving age: 
them of the whiteness of their skins, om) 
reduced them to a state nearly as de need 
graded as that of negro slaves. steac 

There were not wanting some few ad 

men, in spite of the Dutch garrisons, unio 
in spite of the Dutch Judges, and other whi 
oppressors ; there were not wanting se}a 
some Belgians to make a stand against to b 
these horrible oppressions. ‘These met, hou 
by a process: somewhat similar to thet dou 
which has recently been carried Nor 
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Nor 
Nor 


oro 


against me, were harrassed, ‘hunted, 
prosecuted, fined, cruelly imprisoned for 
years, and some of them ‘banished fot 
life. The Belgians were Roman C 
tholies : the Dutch, and the Duteh King, 
were Protestants; and this Dutch Go 
vernment, in addition to its other op 
pressions, carried on a constant perse 











cution against the religion of th eee 
country, and against the teachers sea 
that religion ; so that the Governmett Ii of 
was become unbearable to: the ‘people, thi 
who naturally detested the Dutch, and | 
who now saw themselvéed persecuted - wh 
order to induce them ‘to apostatise from val 
the religion of their fathers, he 
embrace that of the. a a a 
Dutch. U0 ae Lo 

H, How pw Cosoune conte tos Pe 
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Kive or Bererum? Things with re- 
ard to Belgium were in this state, 
when the French revolution of July, 
830, took place. That revolution was 
most immediately followed by a re- 
olution in Belgiam. The tri-coloured 
ag, that emblem of liberty and valour, 
hat symbol of victory of the oppressed 
ver the oppressors, was soon seen 
loating on the ramparts in Belgium. 
ere, as in France, the common people ; 
hat is to say, the working people, took 
yp arms aud shed their blood to free 
eir country from tyranny. The Dutch 
roops, whose cowardice was exceeded 
pnly by their cruelty and bloody-mind- 
dness, were soon defeated, and, in fact, 
lriven ont of Belgium. The two na- 
tions, France and Belgium, like lovers 
orcibly separated by parents or guar- 
lians, felt, as their first emotion, an 
agerness to rush into each other's arms; 
man eagerness, greatly augmented by a 
ull understanding of reciprocal advan- 
tages. France stands in need of the 
ommerce of Belgium; the latter in 
need of the commerce of France. In- 
stead of that mutual commerce which 
ad been so advantageous during the 
union between the two countries, and 
which had been totally cut off by the 
Separation, these two nations had now 
to behold a double chain of Custom- 
houses. Think, Englishmen, of a 
double chain of Custom-houses between 
Norfolk and Suffolk, so well managed 
that to send a pound of tobacco from 
Norfolk to Suffolk, or from Suffolk into 
Norfolk, or to send alittle packet of seeds 
or of drugs to a neighbour or a relation on 
the other side of the line, it should be ne- 
cessary to resort to the agency of dogs, 
carrying the packet tied round their 
necks. Every person passing from one 
county into the other had a double 
Search to go , as strict as that 
of a constable searching a suspected 
thief for stolen goods. 





[t was out of nature to suppose,} 


when we consider the power and the | 









apart. It was manifestly the interest 
of England to suffer them to be united. 
She could not suffer from their union, 
if she resolved, as it was her manifest 
interest to do, to have nothing more to 


do with German quarrels and German 


wars. If she had indulged the people 


of France with the gratification of their 


anxious wishes with regard to Belgium, 
she might have obtained from France 
a settlement, with regard to commerce, 
which would have been greatly advan- 
tageous to herself. Instead of this, 
however, she entered into a league with 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, for the 
purpose of keeping Belgium separate 
from France. Lovis-Paiirrs, strange 
to relate, became a party.to the league. 
He thought (to give the best reason 
that could be offered fox him) that the 


}taking possession of Belgium would 


produce a general war, and that such 
war would blow up the French debt, 
and, perhaps, lead to the establishment 
of a republic like that of America. The 
old Bourbons were not idle: they were 
moving earth and hell to prevent the 
union of Belgium without a war, hoping 
that in that lottery some prize might 

turn up for them. 
dn the meanwhile, the Belgians pro- 
ceeded to make a Government for 
themselves. They convoked a con- 
gress, in which were many good men ; 
but the coalesced powers found the 
means of dividing them, and of keep- 
ing them in an unsettled and a ruinous 
state, until they consented to have a 
King. This never would have suc- 
ceeded had it not been for Lovis- 
Puitippe and his loan-mongering Mi- 
nisters, who held the French nation in 
check; so that the Belgians, aban- 
doned by France, yielded to the league, 
consisting of Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
and England, and of Lovis-Pawipre, 
and corsented to take for their King 
i _ late of Esher 


: 





Nepstar Siieksoli to 
nes could be kept apart for any ler be in 
of time; but it was evidedt enough }perfect order the park and) gardens. at 
that Austra, Russia, add ‘particulatly |Bshe:, and in keeping the: hoase con- 
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who is the brother of the Duchess of 
Kent, to whom an additional ten thou- 
gand a year has just been voted out of 
our taxes, Sir Francis Burpvertt think- 
ing that twenty-two thousand pounds a 
year is full little for her and her daughter 
to live upon ; this Conource is the son 
of a little sovereign German Prince, 
called Saxe-Cobourg, that being the 
name of his dominions, which are equal, 
perhaps, in point of value, to the half of 
some great Lord’s estate in England. 
The father was, and still is, I suppose, 
a general in the Austrian service; and 
those who recollect the campaigns in 
the early part of the last war, will re- 
collect how often and how cruelly he 
was beaten by the French. You will 
recollect, my readers, that this Conourc 
was at onetime about to be King of the 
Greeks; but that bargain went off: 
there are the poor Greeks still without 
a King! 

This arrangement for the making of 
Cobourg King of Belgium seems to 
have been abominated by the people of 
France, for which they forgave not, and 
will not forgive, Lovis-Paitirre. For 
all the powerful reasons before stated, 
the Belgians must have disliked it ex- 
ceedingly: the thing, however, was 
done, and about three weeks ago Co- 
BouRG was installed the King of Bel- 
gium. 

Ill. Waar sas inpucep tHe DutcH 
Kine To arrack Kine Conoure? It 
is curious that the Dutch King was not 
a party to the negociations with regard 
to the settlement of Belgium. The five 
other powers seem to have forgotten 
that he was in existence. They wanted 
Belgium to be independent of France, 
in order to form a barrier between 
France and Holland and Prussia and 
Hanover ; that is to say, to keep France 
off these latter countries ; but, it is 
strange that they did not think it ne- 
cessary to consult the Dutch King as 
well as the Prussian King. The Dutch 
King, however, does not seem to have 
been willing to give up such a rich prize 
without an endeavour, at any rate, to 

t something out of it ; and he, there- 

re, has made war upon King Conovurc. 
He has sent his son with an army to 
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attack the Belgians; and that son hy 
issued the following proclamation :— 


‘¢ Proclamation to the Inhabitants of ty 
Countries to which the Army of His Majey 
the King of the Netherlands shall penetra, 
** | have entered your territory at the hea 

of the National Army of the Netherlands, 

**] desire to make the peaceable inh: 
bitants easy respecting the object of this hostik 
act. ' 

** No desire of conquest or vengeance ani- 
mates the army or its chief, 

‘“*The Kinc, my father, sends me with m 
other view than to obtain just and equitabk 
terms of separation between the provinces 
that have remained faithful to him, and thos 
that have withdrawn from his dominions. 

** We begin war, in order more speedily t 
effect a desirable peace. 

‘* To the peaceful inhabitants of the country 
in which I am, 1 guarantee protection and 
safety, and promise support to those who art 
attached to the good cause. 

**Should any excesses occur, which at 
always an unavoidable evil, of a numerous 
army, aby complaint made by an inhabitatt 
shall be attended to by the Commanders of 
the Troops, and any instance of bad conduct 
that is proved shall be immediately punished 

** Head-quarters, 

‘© 2nd August, 183). 
“ WILLIAM, Prince of Orang®.’ 


This proclamation, like all othet 
under similar circumstances, — 
nothing, except that the party issuilg 
it means to commit the acts of violent 
belonging to war, It is a heap 
equivocal stuff, every part of which ai- 
mits of many interpretations. *” 
object of the war is evident enough :* 
is to injure the cause of freedom and 
get something out of the Belgians, * 
any rate. But the question that J pt! 
to you, my readers, is this, “« What is! 
“ that can have induced the Dutch King 
“ to attack King Cobourg ?”. His 
are evident enough ; but the man, before 
he began war, must have had some hop’ 
of success: he must have had som 
thing to encourage him to begin w 
war. Witha handful of the very ¥o™ 
troops in the world, and those troop 














ated by the Belgians for their cruelty, 
d despised for their cowardice, what 
ppe could he have of success?) The 
Belgians had, single-handed, beaten him 
d his army before, and driven him 
rom their territory. How then could 
e imagine himself capable of beating 
em now, unless he suppose that their 
ew king had taken their courage out 
»f them? This king was an English 
1eLD-MarssaL; and yet the Dutch 
King appears to have thought that the 
Belgians were less formidable now than 
hev were when they had nobody at all 
ocommand them! Strange supposi- 
ion to come into the head of the Dutch 
King ! 

But suppose this supposition not to 
be so monstrous, the Dutch King knew 
very well that Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
ngland, and Lovis-Patttpre, had all 
guaranteed the independence of Bel- 
gium and the throne of Cobourg ; and 
could the Dutch King think of going 
to war with Belgium, and of fighting 
all these powers! Monstrous! ‘Too 
Monstrous to come into the head even 
of the Dutch King. What did this 
Dutch King think, then? Did he 
think; could he think; is it possible 
that he could have thought, that the co- 
alesced powers; that the “high con- 
tracting parties,” were not sincere in 
their guarantee ; and that all of them, 
Lovis-Paitipre amongst the rest, 
meant it as a mere paper guarantee, 
just to keep the French quiet while the 
Dutch King should make a counter 
revolution in Belgium, as a prelude to 
a counter revolution in France! Could 
the Dutch King’s mind be so perverse 
as to make him carry his suspicions to 
this extent! What! believe that all 
these high contracting parties would 
carry on these negociations for nine 
months; and at last erect Belgium 
into a kingdom, and send a King and 
put him upon the throne, and then 
wink at the Dutch King coming and 
making a counter-revolution, and seizing 
upon Belgium again ; and so put down 
revolutions by opening the’ way for 
Austrians, Russians, and Prussians to 
march into France. If the Dutch King 
thought this, the Dutch King must be 
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crazy ; and yet what could induce him 
to make war at this time, and in this 


manner, without having some thoughts. 


of this kind running in his head? His 
head must be very muddy, to be sure, 
to have running in it such vile thoughts 
respecting such high contracting par- 
ties ; but it is utterly impossible to be- 
lieve him not to be half-mad to believe 
that he could make the Dutch fight 
against all these five sincere and ho- 
nourable powers; but, stop, perhaps 
he believed that his friend, the loan- 
mongering Minister, Casimir Perrier, 
would be able to keep the French from 
firing a shot, though the King of the 
Dutch were to overrun the whole of 
Belgium. Casimir Perrier was a great 
man two or three months ago, and was 
for peace at any price; but Casimir 
Perrier is a little man now; and his 
master is not much greater. The short 
and long of the matter is this: there is 
no doubt that the five powers, and par- 
ticularly the Whig Ministry of England, 


were perfectly sincere in their wish to- 


make Belgium an independent country ; 


but it is equally clear of doubt that the- 


Dutch King believed them not to be sin- 
cere; and that they left him out of the 
guarantee, for the purpose of giving 
him an excuse to act against the Bel- 
gians, in order that he might produce a 
counter-revolution in that country, as 
a prelude to a counter-revolution in 
France, which, if effected, would, I dare 
say he thought, stifle the Reform Bill 
in England, and give the borough- 
mongers, and the hypocrites who only 
pretend to wish to see an. end to their 
power, the full benefit of all the delay 
in passing the bill. This is what the 
Dutch King thought, I daresay. They 
were wild thoughts, to be sure; but, 
upon my soul, I believe he thought this. 

I shall be told that the Dutch King 
must have been worse than mad, a great 
deal worse than mad, to believe that 
Lovuis-Paitirre, of all men in the 
world, would wish to see a counter- 
revolution in France; because such a 
revolution must of course take him off 
the throne. I do not, I must confess, 
see much force in this argument. The 
Dutch King was mistaken without 
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doubt; but I do not see much force in| France, by Austria, Russia, Prussia, « | 
the argument. If, indeed, I am asked} England, the French army will neve Jj roun? 
how the Dutch King could possibly be-| march again, let who will be at th and nat 








lieve that the Whig Ministry should | head of the Government of France, BF 

wish for a counter-revolution in France,| At the outset of every great affair, i at large 
in order to enbulden tke boroughmongers | is necessary for us to be very particula “Wi 
to destroy the Reform Bill? If 1am_ in noticing all the circumstances out of Hy enemy 
asked this, I say, flat and plain, that the | which it appears to arise ; to note them regard 
Dutch King must have been mad to/all well; and, if possible, to put then whieh 
think of such a thing, But, as to down as they occur in black and white; the pri 
Lovis-Puimiree running the risk of because in the progress of the affair “5 
losing his crown, what sort of a crown | these circumstances, which are of » most ¢ 
isit? Lovis-Puiurrrs is a man that | much importance in enabling us to a- and b 
knows the value of money; and if he count for the real motives of the actors, mom 


were to speak in English, and were become lost or obscured; and thes 
given to punning, he would say that his actors shift their grounds from time to 
crown was not worth two half-crowns. | time to suit the exigencies that arise; 


From the moment of his getting this so that at last they carry ona war, or 


crown every act of his life has declared 
that, next after the preservation of his 
own property, his main object has been 
to preserve the Bourbon dynasty; and 
for that purpose, to keep friends on any 
terms with Austria, Russia, Prussia, and 
the Government of England. He knows, 
because he must know, that the Bourbon 
laws hold him to be an usurper; that he 
has no title other than that of an elective 
chief magistrate ; that his children have 
no claim to the crown but that which is 
founded on acts passed by the Chambers 
without the assent of the people; and 
that his situation would be better if to- 
morrow Cuarues X. were restored. 

Therefore the King of Holland might 
not have been so very mad in presum- 
ing that Louis-Paitipre would be glad 
to see a counter-revolution in Belgium. 
Casimir Perrier, too, the Dutch King 
thought to be the master of France ; 
and the whole march of Casimir Perrier 
had been that of a bitter enemy of the 
revolution, 

IV, Waar 1s. de ACTUAL STATE OF 
THis arrain’? Whatever might have 
been the reliance of the Dutch King on 
Casimir Perrier and Lovis-Paiuirrs, it 
has at once been dissipated by the sa- 

ity and energy of the French nation. 

he Dutch King's suspicions with re- 
gard to the sincerity of the five powers, 
whether well or ill-founded, have all 
beer blown into air by the march of the 


any other transaction, and seek thei 
justification, and generally obtain it, oa 
grounds which, if good, show that the 
original grounds upon which they pro- 
ceeded were false, and sometimes 
wicked. With regard to the last 
American war, I did my duty well in 
this respect ; so that the actors in that 





la 
affair never were able to budge to the a 
right or to the left, and have ever sinc ‘ 
received the execrations of the country 
for their conduct with regard to that Be 


unjust and ruinous and disgraceful wat. 

I shall endeavour to discharge ™Y 
duty in this case also. In the last Re: 
gister L recorded the explanation of Lord B 
Grey relative to the fortresses in Bel- 
gium. I shall now put upon record, 
first, the proclamation of King Cobourg; 
next, what the French papers say about 
the marching of the French army ; and, 
after that, a report of a talk in the | 
House of Commons, where the Mr 
nisters were called to account upon tis 
subject, and where they made a Very 
sorry figure. The first thing is the pro 
clamation of King Cobourg. 


“PROCLAMATION OF THE KING. 
“« Belgians! Oa taking possession of the 
throne to which the national wilh bas called 
me, I said, in addressing myself to the repr 
sentatives of Belgium,—< If, im spite of all 
the sacrifices made for preserving peace, ¥* 





should be menaced with war, I would 20 
French army into Belgium, out of] hesitate to appeal to the ait 7 


Gan poles sad Lbepeshed aga | 


which, ifa single shot be fired against 
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rouna their chief in defence of their country 
and national independence.’ 

‘“‘ These words I now address to’the nation 
at large. 

“ Without any preliminary declaration, the 
enemy have suddenly resumed hostilities, dis- 

regarding, at the same time, the engagements 
which result from a suspension of arms, and 
the principles which regulate civilized men. 

‘«‘ They bave not hesitated to commit the 
most odious violation of the rights of nations, 
and by surprise they wished to obtain some 
momentary advantages. These are the same 
men whom you saw in September; they re- 
appear in the midst of a peaceable population 
preceded by devastation and flame. 

** Strong in the conviction of our right, we 
shall repulse this unexpected aggression ; we 
shall oppose foree to force. 

** You have once already vanquished Hol- 
land. You have commenced the revolution 
by victory, and by victory you will consolidate 
it. You will not be faithless to your glorious 
reminiscences. Your enemy awaits you at 
places which already once before witnessed 
their defeat. 

** Every one of us will do his duty. 

** A Belgian like yourselves, I will defend 
Belgium, 

‘* I rely on-the Civic Guard, on the Army, 
and the courage and devotion of all. 

“T repair to my post, I there expeet all the 
Belgiansto whom country, honour, and liberty 
are dear, 

(Signed) «* LEOPOLD. 
&< Brussels, August’4,.” 


King Cozovre did something more 
effectual than this; namely, wrote a 
letter to Lovis-Paitrere to call for as- 
sistance; and, luckily for King Co- 
bourg, the French people had just con- 
vinced Casimir Perrier that he must quit 
his place or go heartily to war. This 
was what the Dutch King had not fore- 
Seen. Louis-Philippe immediately or- 
dered his army to mareh into Belgium ; 
Deh Bol el plas a 

8 ‘is | | 
Now let: us. 
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. P | “as” 
is, 5th of / 
My readers, that one 
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an apology for the King of Holland. 
This paper is one of the old Bourbon 
papers. You will find in the last ex- 
tract that one of the papers says that 
Russia, Austria, and Prassia have not 
yet recognised the independence of Bel- 
gium. If this be the case, the King of 
Holland is not acting'in defiance of 
their guarantee ; and therefore they are 
at liberty to take his side of the question, 
and this side I think they will take, 
When I have inserted that which the 
French papers say, I shall proceed with 
my remarks; but I beg you to read 
these extracts with great attention if 
you mean to understand these subjects 
well. It is that which slips out now 
that is of importance, and that will be 
of importance hereafter. | 


The Extraordinary Moniteur of Thursday 
has given a powerful direction to all the jour- 
nals. The intelligence of the march of a 
F reuch army into Belgium is one of those de- 
cisive movements which must strike the most 
sluggish imagination. The French, with 
their characteristic ardour, seem to hail the 
occasion as favouring them beyond their most 
sanguine wishes. 

he Journal des Debats “Plog the general 
staff of the army of the north :— 

Marshal Gerard, Commander-in -Ghief. 

Lieutenant-General Sant-Cyr Nugues, Chief 
of the General Staff. 

Lieutenant-General Haxo, Commandant of 
the Engineers. . 

Lieutenant-General Negre, Commandant 
of the Artillery. 

Lieutenants-General Barrois, Teste, Hulot, 
and Tiburee Sebastiani, commanding the four 
Divisions of Infantry. 

Major-Generals Georges and Christiani 
command the two brigades of the division 
Tiburee Sebastiani. 

Lieutenant-Generals Dejean and Baron 
Gerard command the two divisions of heavy 
cavalry, The command of the light cavalry 
is given to Major-General Lawrestine and bis 
Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans. The 
Duke of Orleans commands one of the bri- 
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accused the Government of wishing for peace 
at whatever cost ' 

“« Faithful to her engagements of London, 
France will protect the neutrality which she 
has sanctioned with her influence. She will 
defend Belgium against Holland ; she would 


defend it, if necessary, agaiost any power that 


should not be as faithful as herself to the 
stipulations of treaties. European policy 
acquires shape and colour. All reserve is 


now impossible. France will know her friends 


from her enemies. ' 
‘* Marshal Gerard, one of the glories of our 


old army, is named Commander-in-Chief of 


the Army of the North. 

“* He set off this evening (Thursday), at 
five o'clock, to repair to his post. 

‘* The Duke of Orleans and the Duke of 
Nemours set out this evening for the army. 

‘¢ The Regiment of Hussars of Chartres re- 
ceived this very morning the order to depart 
for to-morrow. The soldiers embraced each 
other with cries of Vive la France! Vive 
le Roi! 

** In forty-eight hours the army will have 
crossed the frontiers, Belgium will be free, 
and France powerful and respected ! ” 

The Constitutionnel is puzzled to think 
whether the conduct of the King of Holland 
is attributable tu the impression made on him 
by the enthusiasm of his army, and the diffi- 
culties which bave arisen between Leopold 
and the French respecting the fortresses, or 
to the instigations of the King of Prussia.— 
* In this last case, who knows what a series 
of events is prepared for us by the future!” 
—‘* The war,” adds the Constitutionnel, “‘un- 
dertaken by the King of Holland, is, without 
doubt, the war of despotism against liberty, 
against all the principles which have tri- 
umphed in the revolutions of July and Sep- 
tember ; France was then, of all the powers, 
the most interested in taking in hand the 
cause of Belgium. That in espousing the 
quarrels of her Ally, she risks the arms against 
herself of other powers, secret enemies of her 
revolution, is what we should not dare te 
deny; but still it wonld be more honourable, 
and, perhaps, more sure, for our revolution to 
have to defend itself against armies than 
against diplomatic intrigues and an obscure 
propagandism. As to Poland, what has our 

retended neutrality hitherto done for her? 

ur attitude has prevented Prussia from 
uniting her armies to those of Russia; has it 


_— her from carrying on against Po- 
and a war the more deadly that it was dis- 


guised! Whatever may be the consequences 


of the resolution adopted by our Government, 
aod 
will not be long doubtful, 


he 
Europe, troubled by the King of 


shal 


have to congratulate ourselves on 


at length the visage of our enemies ; for what 


cannot be for France a subject of regret} 
repentance. Ejther our army will only 
have to combat the Dutch army, and victory 
be consolidated, or the Dutch army will be 

the vanguard of a coalition, and then we 
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would signify an attack so rude, so destitut, 
of motive, except that hitherto they had de. 
ceived ns by feigned demonstrations of friend. 
ship—that they were only looking out for , 
amp to declare themselves ; and that the 
ave chosen the most vain and the most un. 
just. At all events, we shall gain by this war 
the seeing of our young Government strength. 
eued by national opinion, and our paltry dis. 
sensions will be lost in a community of feeling 
and of thinking.” : 

The Quotidienne says, ‘* The reasons given 
by the Moniteur Extraordinary to justify ag 
invasion of Belgium will not bear examina- 
tion, The Great Powers undoubtedly recog. 
nized the neutrality of Belgium, only with 
regard to the said powers, and not with regard 
to Holland, which, not having acceded to 
the protocols, has preserved all her rights, 
and is in every sense out of the conditions of 
neutrality stipulated by the Great Powers, 
Its results prove this, that the entrance of a 
French army into Belgium would be precisely 
a violation of Belgic neutrality, and conse- 
quently a case of war with the powers which 
signed the protocols,” 

he Moniteur of Friday contains an official 
article in justification of the Government of 
France. 

It _— that the French Government 
have, by means ofa telegraphic despatch, 
given orders to General Belliard to notify to 
General Chasse, that the King of the French 
takes under his protection all the property, 
public and private, and will hold him respon- 


sible for any damage done ‘by bombardment 
or otherwise. 


The following are extracts :— 


(From the Moniteur of Friday, August 5.) 


Paris, August 4.—The Duke of Orleans 
and the Duke of Nemours set out to-night at 
half-past eleven o’clock for the army, of which 
Marshal Gerard is to take the command in 
chief. 

The Duke of Orleans will command a Bri- 
gade of Hussars, and the Duke of Nemours 
the First Regiment of Lancers. 

The friends of the energetic and 
policy of the Government must ap 


nerous 
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quence of the reco 
of Belgium, ‘whic 
must be defended by France; it is the 
cation of the principles laid down in 


Powers, and the entrance of our 


























determination it has taken immediately to 
send Marshal Gerard to Belgium, at the head 
ofanarmy. This measure is only the conse- 
ition of the new kingdom 
has been obtained, and 


plo- 


matic conventions, signed by the five Great 
soldiers into 
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| as to dispel the vain attempts with which 


‘some would inspire it; and, on the other 


hand, that a country which can put an army 


fin march in tweuty-four hours, may be as- 
sured of the preservation of its honour, its 
) dignity, and its independence. 


(From the Messager des Chambres, dated 
Saturday, Aug. 6.) 

Parts, Aug. 5.—A telegraphic despatch, 
sent yesterday to Brussels, gives orders to 
General Belliard immediately to notify to 
General Chasse, commanding the citadel of 


Antwerp, that the King of the French takes 


under his protection all the property, public 
and private, of the city, and that he renders 
him responsible for all the damage that he 
may cause there. It is thought that this de- 
claration will suffice to hioder General Chasse 
from recommencing this time the odious bom- 
bardment which, some months ago, so justly 


see excited the indignation of all Europe. The 


Chargé d’Affaires of France at the Hague has 
declared to the King of Holland, that the 


| King of the French, conformably to the 


treaties signed by all the powers, was going 
to cause the independence of Belgium to be 
respected. As the Belgian army is perhaps 
not yet in a condition to keep the field against 
40,000 men of the King of Holland, it is pos- 
sible that the Belgic troops may fall back on 
the Frene army, rather than expose them- 
selves in an important action before the arrival 


of our columns, which will not make them- 


selves waited for. 

The Evglish journals that we have last re- 
ceived do not say where Admiral Codrington’s 
fleet is, but ever -thing indicates we shall 
soon hear of it in the Scheldt. 1f Leopold bas 
called for the assistance of the: King of the 
Freuch, he cannot have neglected to ask for 
aid from his Britannic Majesty, and there is 
no doubt that the English force will be di- 
rected to Antwerp.—From the Journal du 
Commerce, 


(From the National.) 
Hitherto the Ministry had not clearly ex- 


| pressed itself respecting the situation in which 


the protocols of London have placed Belgium 
with respect to the great powers. The fact is, 
that according to the terms of the protocols, 


| this new state, as well as its sovereign, is pot 


“ be recognised by Russia, Austria, and 
> raaeias till after the King of Holland shall 
ave accepted the 18 articles of the con- 
ereuce, which were to serve as prelimiuaries 
to a treaty of peace between Belgium and 
Holland. 


The Eighteen Articles not being accepted 


by the King of Holland, Pelgium, by the very 


fact, is not yet reco those thre 

The Ambassador Speed: and ah Minister 
of Prussia met this afternoon at four o'clock 
at the residence of the Russian’ 

Count Pozzo di Bo in order to d 
on the entrance of the Frenc troops 
gium, and to agree on the conduct 
to adopt on the uccasium. It is 
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the English Ambassador was present at this: 
ae Some result of which we shall une 
doubtedly soon be acquainted with, 


Pray mark this last short extract. 
You will see that, if it speak truth, 





there is fair ground for Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia to come forward, if they 
dare, on thé side of the Dutch King. 
No doubt of their inclination ; no doubt 
of their good-will ; but they know that 
the first shot that they fire compels 
them to wage war till they have made 
a counter-revolution in France, or leaves 
France and Belgium united for ever. 
Yet, if a counter-revolution in France 
be not effected, not only will Belgium 
be united to France in the end, but Po- 
land and the north of Germany will be 
revolutionized ; and they would have 
been long ago, if it had not been for 
Louis-Philippe and his stock jobbing 
Government. From the very moment 
he got upon the throne he showed his 
hatred to all revolutions. His views 
were made clear to every one by the 
Ministers and the Ambassadors that he 
employed. Where was he while the 
revolution was going on in Paris? 
Who made him Lieutenant-General of 


|the Kingdom? Who made him King? 


Charles spoke no ill of him, nor he of 
Charles. He has kept all Charles’s 
laws in force, and executed them with 
additional rigour: it is the French na- 
tion that is ordering the French army 
to march into Belgium, and not Louis- 
Philippe, who is pushed along by the 
nation, and sorely against his will. 

Let us now turn to the talk in the 
House of Commons, and see what that 
brings to light. Sir Ricsarp Vyvyan, 
who was Member for Cornwall, and 
who got ousted at the last election in 
consequence of his hostility to reform, 
and who had given notice of a motion for 
Saturday last, on the subject of Belgium, 
was prevailed upon not to press it in 
the present ticklish state of affairs ; but, 
notwithstanding this, a deal came 
out, and, indeed, the whole came out, 
as far as we, the people of this country, 
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rélating to facts, and facts, too, of a: 


very interesting nature. The talk took 
place on Saturday, and was, according 
to the report, as follows: first brought 
on by Sir Ricnarp Vyvyan, and, se- 
cond, by the Marquis of Caanpos:— 


BELGIC QUESTION. 

Lord Attruorp rose to ask the hon. Baronet 
who had given notice of a motion on the sub- 
ject of Belgium—he rose to ask him seriously 
—not to bring on that motion under the cir- 
cumstances in which the country was placed. 
The difficulties of the Ministers on the sub- 
ject were much increased by the news which 
had arrived this morning, because he had not 
had time to communicate with all his col- 
leagues on the subject; but he had spoken to 
one or two of them, and in their opivion the 
motion could not be brought forward without 
great hazard to the interests of the country. 
He gave the hon. Baronet full credit for the 
discretion with which he was likely to con- 
duct his observations ; he was also disposed to 
give him full credit for the interest he took in 
the welfare of the country, and that he could, 
therefore, have no wish to embarrass the 
Government; but he was at the same time 
apprehensive that the observations of the hon. 
Baronet might be productive of injury, He 
was seriously apprehensive that by the obser- 
vations of the hon. Baronet much detriment 
might be done, in the present critical situation 
of affairs. That was his own impression, not 
the impression of the Government ; for he had 
not had time to communicate with his col- 
leagues. It was his own impression that the 
motion could not be made without serious 
embarrassment, 

Sir Ricuaro Vyvyan was placed in an 
awkward situation by the personal appeal of 
the noble Lord, particularly as he was one 
of the last men in the House who was disposed 
to hazard the embarrassment of the country. 
His motion was only to be directed to the pro- 
duction of Papers which were already known 
to all Europe, and it was his intention to avoid 
touching upon the negotiations at present 
pending, any further than they were known 
to the publicat large. It could not be denied 
that the public interests were deeply con- 
cerned on this subject; nor that a crisis was 
arrived at which the country might be ia- 
volved in war. The information received this 
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morning from Paris, made the case stronger 
and more imperative. If he thought it was 
the intention of bis Majesty’s Government tp 
pursue the line of conduct he considered that 
it ought to adopt, and not pursue the present 
line of conduct, be should think it unwise to 
briog forward the question. But as he feared 
it was the intention of his Majesty’s Ministers 
to place the country ina situation in which its 
best interests and honour would be hazarded, 
he could not postpone his motion. The case 
would be different that day week, though he 
was exceedingly sorry be cou}d not comply 
with the noble Lord’s request. 


MARCH OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 
The Marquis of Caanpos rose to ask the 
noble Lord opposite a very important ques- 
tion; that question was, whether it was known 
to his Majestv’s Government that the French 
arniy bad been ordered to march iuto Belgium; 


and if so, whether that proceeding had re 


ceived the sanction of his Majesty's Govern- 
ment. 

Lord PALMERSTON said, in answer to the 
question of the noble Lord, he had to inform 
him that the Government had received a dis 
patch from Lord Granville, informing it that 
the French Government bad communicated 0 
the Ministers of all the Powers, parties to the 
conference of London, that the King of the 
French had received information that the King 
of Holland had broken the armistice, and had 
entered Belgium with his troops; be bad, 
therefore, ordered the French force on the 
froutiers to enter Belgium, to assist the Bel- 
gians, and maintain the neutrality and ivde- 
pendence of Belgium. 

Colonel Davies hoped that it would not be 
necessary for the French army to occupy Bel: 
gium. If there was a necessity for that cout 
try to be occupied, it should be done by other 
troops than those of France. 

The Marquis of Cuanpos said, he under 
stood that an application had been made by 
King Leopold to the French Government : and 
he wished, therefore, to ask, whether King 
Leopold had made any applicatiom to this 
country for assistance. © © 4 © 1! 

Lord PALMerston replied, that the moment 
the King of Belgium was 
King of the Netherlands (several. voices; the 
King of Holland ;’’ but the noble Lord t™ 
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cated that fact to the different Courts, parties 
tothe negotiations, and the communication 
had been made to this Government, as well as 
to that of France. 


The petition was then ordered to be printed. 


Lord StorMONT rose to ask the noble Lurd, 
whetber the sanctien of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been given [some confusion and 


noise ensued, and the noble Lord repeated bis 
) question] “‘ Whether the French treops had 
_ marched into Belgium with the sanction of bis 


| Majesty’s Government ; 


and if so, whether 


’ that sanction were given before or after their 
* march?” 


Lord PALMERSTON could only repeat the 


" statement which he had already made. When- 
_ ever the intelligence was received at Paris that 


the armistice would be violated, the French 


_ Government had given orders to defend Bel- 


gium, and had communicated those orders to 


' the governments of the Allied Powers. This 





information, from his Majesty’s representa- 


_ tive at Paris, had reached the Government 


this morning. 
Lord Stormont thought this question had 


- net been answered, and wished to ask whether 


it was by a previous agreement that such a 
proceeding was sanctioned ? 

Lord PALMERSTON replied, there could be 
no previous agreement for an eveut which was 
not fureseen. The five Powers, parties to the 
conference at London, had entered into an 
engagement to maintain the neutrality and 
independence of Belgium, aud in pursuance 
of this engagement the French Governmeut 


| had acted. 


Sir R. Peer said, that his noble Friend bad 
used an expression which, if it had been used 


inadvertently, be was sure his noble Priend. 


would be glad of an opportunity to correct. 
His noble Friend bad said that the King of the 
Netherlands had ‘¢ violated ” the armistice ; a 
word which would imply that he bad departed 
{rom the engagement which he bad contracted. 
Now, as he (Sir R. Peel) understood the mat- 
ter, the Kitig of the Netherlands -had aright 
‘o terminate the armistice, on giving notice of 
his intention todo so; and that sueh termina- 
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curate expressions, his noble Friend would now 
bave an opportunity of correcting them. 

Lord Patmersvon said, that he was much 
obliged to his right hon. Friend for-giving him 
an opportunity of correcting any inadvertence 
into which his right hon. Friend might sup- 
puse him to have fallen. He thought, how- 
ever, that bis right hon. Friend misapprebend- 
ed the present state of the trausaction. A local 
armistice had been concluded between the 
Dutch Commander of the Citadel of Antwerp 
and the Belgian Commander of the town of 
Antwerp, which armistice was subject to be 
put an end to by three days’ notice. But sub- 
sequently to that was the general armistice, 
which had taken place under the sanction of 
the five great Powers; and it was that armis- 
tice to which he (Lord Palmerston) had al- 
luded in bis former observations to the House. 
That armistice had been broken by the King 
of the Netherlands, without any notice what- 
ever. Up to the moment at which he was 
speaking, nv communication had been made 
to his Majesty’s Government on the subject by 
the Plenipotentiary of the King of the Ne» 
therlands. 

Sir R. Peer said he had risen for the sole 
purpose of giving his noble Friend, if neces- 
sary, ap opportunity of correcting his state- 
ment. He mow found that he (Sir R, Peel) 
was in error. He had conceived that by the 
rejection, on the part of Belgium, of the terms 
which had been offered hy the other Powers, 
the obligation on the King of Holland to pre 
serve the armistice had been removed. 

Lord PatmMBRston said that such was not 
the understanding of the five great Powers. 

Lord Exior begged to call the attention 
of the noble Lord and of the House to the 
answer of the King of Holland, dated on the 
12th of last July, to the letter from the Cone 
ference at London. After referring to the 
Declaration of the five courts in the 12tb and 
19th Protocols, that the Sovereign of Belgium 
must accept, without reserve, the arrange- 
ments jaid down in protocols 11) and 12; the 
paper in question proceeded :—*‘ In couse- 
quence of this declaration, which by the king’s 
acceptance of the basis of the separation of 
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such Prince, as by this fact alone, placed in a 
state of hostility with him, and his enemy.” 
There was one point also on which he wished 
for information from the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord had said that the five great Powers 
had guaranteed the integrity and neutrality of 
the Belgian State. What he wished to know 
was, whether that guarantee was an absolute 
one, or whether it was contingent, on the 
acceptance by Belgium of the propositions 
made to them, 

‘Lord PatmersTon said, the passage which 
the noble Lord had read from the auswer of 
the King of the Netherlands to the communi- 
cation from the Conference at London, was 
correctly quoted. It was well known that 
there had been two conferences, at which two 
series of articles had been agreed upon ; that 
the first of those series of articles*had been 
accepted by one of the parties to whom they 
referred, and rejected by the other; and that 
the second of those series of articles had been 
aecepted by the party who had rejected the 
first series, and had been rejected by the party 
who had accepted the first series. Such being 
the state of things, the five great Powers had 
invited the parties to send Plenipotentiaries to 
London. That invitation the King of the 
Netherlands accepted ; he sent a Plenipoten- 
tiary to London, but at the same time he 
gave orders to his troops to enter Belgium, a 
fact which the Plenipotentiary who came to 
London had no instructions to communicate 
to the English Government. 

Lord Etior again asked if the guarantee of 
the Five Powers was absolute, or if it was con- 
tingent on the acceptance by Belgium of the 
articles in the 12th Protocol. 

Lord Patmerston said that the articles 
which Belgium accepted contained several of 
the propositions which had been accepted by 
Holland in the first instance. 

Sir R. Vyvyvan said that it appeared to him 
that the King of Holland had been most un- 
fairly used. After what had now passed, he 
appealed to the House whether he had not 
been fully justified in persevering in bringing 


the subject under the consideration of Par-| 


liament ? 

Lord PALMERSTON observed, that no man 
was more ready than himself to communicate, 
at a proper time, the most ample information 
on the subject to the House ; aud that no man 
was more ready than himself, at a proper time, 
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to enter into a full defence of the part which 
his Majesty’s Government had taken in the 
transactions in question ; but he submitted it 
to the consideration of the hon. Baronet, 
whether, after the information, open to all, 





which had reached this couatry within the last 
i day or two—whether, while events of the 
the greatest importance were pending—whe- 
thier, while a decision must of necessity be 
taken out of that House upon the subject, it 
was fair to call upon his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to enter upon an explanation and de- 
fence of their conduct with reference to a long 
course of transactions ; which explanation and 
defence it might be impossible sufficiently to 
develope, without a statement of circum- 
stances, at the present moment calculated to 
eccasion considerable embarrassment aud 
evil. 

Sir R. Vyvyan could assure the noble Lord 
that he had no intention to do any-thing that 
was calculated to embarrass his Majesty's 
Government ; but it must have been known to 
them that the acceptance of the Crown of 
Belgium by Prince Leopold without the King 
of Holland’s having been previously satisfied, 
would be a ground of war. He would nov 
press his motion on that day; but he really 
trusted that at an early day an ample discus- 
sion of the whole subject would be entered 
into. If, contrary to all usage, the House 
was called upon to meet at twelve o’clock on 
a Saturday, for the purpose of expediting 4 
Bill which was passing through Parliament 
with greater celerity than that with which any 
Constitution had ever before been changed by 
any legislative assembly, surely one night 
might be spared in the next week for a debate 
of so much importance as that to which he 
had adverted. His impression was, that the 
conduct which had beea pursued by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government was highly detrimental to 
this country. His object was to put the 
country into such a position as might enable 
it at a future period to act with greater effect 
He begged to ask the noble Lord whether it 
was the intention of his Majesty's Govern 
ment to send the fleet now in the Channel to 
the coast of Holland. The whole. question 
Se Fiance tan na 
issue. France had already resorted to 
(No, no.) If he found that it- was t 
wish of the House that he should 
with his Motion, he would not 
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that case he washed his hands of all the con- 
sequences which might ensue. He did not 
wish it to be supposed that the people of Eag- 
land were in favour of sending a fleet to Hol- 
land, where, probably, the mistake of Nava- 
rino might againoccur. No Government had 
ever been treated with so much moderation 
and forbearance in Parliament as the Ad- 
ministrations which had succeeded that most 
illustrious ornament of his country, Mr. Can- 
ning. No Ministers have ever been more 
fairly treated by their politicalfopponents than 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Grey. But 
acrisis had now arrived... Negociation was 
over—war was about to commence—and an 
inquiry into the circumstances which had led 
to this state of things, could not, therefore, be 
considered premature. 

Lord PALMERSTON said, that no man could 
be more disposed to acknowledge the forbear- 
ance which had been shown towards the Go- 
vernments to which the hon. Baronet had 
alluded. It was a sentiment, indeed, in which 
he of course must join, with reference to the 
course which had been pursued towards the 
late Government. To the question put to him 
by the hon. Baronet, as to the intentions of his 
Majesty’s Government with respect to the 
employment of the military force of the 
country, by sea or land, he could only reply, 
that for whatever measures his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment might think proper to adopt they 
were responsible; and that when the time 
came for the discussion of those measures, 
they would be bound to show that they were 
such as the circumstances of the case re- 
quired; but at present he was quite sure the 
House would agree with him in feeling that 
he could not, with propriety, say more upon 
that subject. The hon. Baronet took it for 
granted that all negociation was at an end ; 
that war had commenced, or, at least, that 
We were On the eve of war—we were no such 
thing, It had been the object of the constant 
labours of his Majesty’s Government, since 
the month of November last, to preserve 
peace, They had entered into long and com- 
plicated negociations, with a view to y rve 
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Sir R. Vyvyan said that after the explana- 
tion which had proceeded from the noble 
Lord, he would not press his motion at that 
time. 

Mr. C, Petnam was decidedly of opinion 
that the present was a stronger case than that 
which had occurred seven or eight years ago, 
when, while negociations were pending, France 
invaded Spain. 

Here the conversation dropped; but at a 
subsequent part of the morning, 

Sir R. Vyvyan gave notice, thaton Tuesday 
next he would bring the subject under the 
consideration of the House. 


This march of the French army is @ 
puzzler. Lord Patmerston’s explana~ 
tion is any thing but satisfactory to 
those who want a war, new bales of 
paper-money, another thousand millions 
of debt, and all the sweets of plunder. 
To me it is perfectly satisfactory. The 
Ministers have done their best (and 
fools they were fur their pains) to keep 
the French out of Belgium, and to se- 
cure Holland, Prussia, and Hanover 
from French attack ; and the French 
have gone into Belgium ; and there, if 
the Ministry be wise, they will let the 
French quietly remain, in spite of all 
that can be said by the enemies of Par- 
liamentary Reform. 

V. Waar ARE THE PROBABLE CONSE~ 
QUENCES OF THIS AFFAIR TO US?—The 
answer to this question depends upon 
a contingency; namely, whether the 
Ministers be mad or not. If they be 
not mad, the consequences of this af- 
fair to us will be good ; if they be mad, 
the consequences will be bad to us, and 
totally ruinous to themselves. From 
the moment that the French Revolution 
took place in 1830, I expressed an 
anxious wish that the French would 
march to the Rhine at once, and unite 
Belgium with France for ever. I was 
told that that would lead to war on the 
continent: my answer was, that it wag 
the sure way to prevent war, if any- 

ing could pwevent it; for that it 
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to be quiet lookers on while the French 
pulled down the despotisms of the con- 
tinent. It was impossible for me to 
have looked into the causes of the ruin 
and misery of the people of England, 
without knowing that they had all 
arisen from German wars; without 
knowing that. the balance of power, 
as it has been called, was a mere pre- 
tence for carrying on wars, having, at 
bottom, for their main object, the pro- 
tection of the petty states of Germany, 
and particularly Hanover. I saw, 
therefore, with joy, the prospect of that 
excuse for wars being cut off for ever, 
and with it all the excuse for those 
standing armies which never existed 
before our connexion with Germany, 
with which we have nothing more to 
do than we have with Tartary. 

As to any danger to us from an aug- 
mentation of the territory, wealth, and 
power of France, it appeared to me the 
dreaming of a mad man. Have we not 
power enough if our resources be well 
managed? What is there that consti- 
tutes riches and power which we do not 
possess? Who can encroach upon us? 
We have no neighbours to step over an 
imaginary line to invade us: we have 
the seas, which, if we be united, will 
enable us to set all the nations combined 
at defiance, Then we have such endless 
internal resources, are blessed with 
such a soil, such mines inexhaustible, 
a climate so congenial to labour of 
every sort, and a people so full of in- 
dustry, that we have nothing to fear, 
provided our resources be not wasted 
and that we be not plunged into confu- 
sion by oppression. Why need we then 

sending ambassadors all over the 
world to spy into the movements of 
other governments? Why should we 
give to those who are called diplomatic 
men, as much money every year as 
amounts to the rental of the County 
of Bedford? The plottings carried on 
at Vienna, at Berlin, at Petersburg, aye, 
and even at Paris, are not of half as 
much consequence to us as the plottin 
of any half-dozen peculators, who are 
contriving how they shall trick the 
money out of our kets into their 
own. God has made us to rule upon 
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the seas, and nothing will content us 
but three or four hundred generals, and 
a military staff, and eight millions a 
year expenditure for an army, of which 
we have no more need than a cow has 
of two heads or two tails! It is upon 
the seas that we were made to be 
powerful. We have no neighbours, 
good or bad, who must not float on the 
waves before they get to us. Were 
there a nation, indeed, manifestly pre- 
paring a fleet to cope with us on the 
seas, there would be an-object worthy 
of our attention ; but, such is our per- 
verseness, or rather the perverseness of 
those who rule us, that they seem to 
think nothing of this our natural and 
legitimate dominion: they have no 
taste for any-thing but barracks and 
camps and fortresses and sieges and 
campaigns without end. I have no 
scruple to say that the .command 
of the mouths of the Mississippi is of 
more importance to us than all the 
power which, by exhausting ourselves 
to the last penny, we could ever obtain 
on the continent of Europe. 

My opinion is, that there must be 
war between the despotisms of Europe 
and the French ; the strong inclination 
of the latter to possess Belgium ; their 
deep and just resentment against Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia, and against 
Holland also ; the horrible dread which 
all those powers have of France getting 
possession of Belgium ; the conviction 
in their minds that they must all fall, if 
they do not try to keep France within 
her ancient limits; and that therefore 
it is better to try than to fall without 
trial. Putting myself in their place, I 
should thus reason, and should there- 
fore try as I think they will. If they do 
try, any ministry, with a parljament 
like the present, would find it very diffi- 
cult to stand without joining in the 
trial. I restrain myself from stati 
the reasons that induce me to | 
this belief; but, 1 know well what @ 
ministry so situated would have to con 


gs |tend against ; and, if such a state of 


things should arise ‘but @ 
reform of the partielle oll e 
B minister to stand a day without 








ing the despots of Europe. 
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The first consequence of going into 


* such a war must be a stoppage of gold 


) payments at the bank; the next conse- 


» short space of time, 


Cs a in 


quence, immense loans, and immense 
'issues of paper money. This could not 


last long; two prices would inevitably 


‘follow; one for metal, the other for 


paper; and then all is confusion in a 
If, by the means 
of penal statutes, @ la Robespierre, the 
thing could be kept going for a few 
years, the debt would become so enor- 
mous in numerical amount as to render 


_ it utterly impossible ever more to think 
| of paying the interest or any part of it. 
' In the mean while, the pecuniary affairs 
' of all men would be thrown into utter 
’ confusion; the names of debtor and 


~ creditor would have lost their meaning : 


as money is the measure of value, there 
would be neither money or value : men 
would lose all their ideas about pro- 


> perty, and the end would be, that bodily 


force would prevail over legal right ; 


| everyone according to his power would 


hold what he had, or take what he could 


* find: there would be a dissolution of 


' society ; and, as in all such cases, order, 


when it came again, must arise out of 


») chaos, 


Independent of all commotions; 
independent of all the effects of politi- 
cal discontent, of the workings of fac- 
tion, and the still more serious workings 
of the hunger and thirst arising from 
the shiftings of property, and the ruin 
of employers; independent of all the 
effects of that bitterness, that vindictive 
spirit, which severity and indignity have 
implanted in the bosoms of the labour- 
ing millions; independent of all these, 
the workings of the paper system alone 
must, in a very short period, overturn all 
orderand all property ; dissolve the com- 
munity, and leave it to form itself anew. 

To those who have nothing but their 
bour to exist on, this is a matter of 
comparatively little importance ; but to 
those who possess something besides 
their capacity to labour, = “ matter of 
very great importance; it at 
which ‘they should think of vena 
and every one of them should, if the 
per were to arise, be prepared to do 
, ; ames ) 
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VI. Waar steps OUGAT THE PEOPLE 
or ENGLAND TO TAKE, IF THE GOVERN=~ 
MENT WERE TO BE 80 UNWISE AS TO 
TAKE PART IN ANY WAR HOSTILE TO A 
PEOPLE CONTENDING FOR THEIR LIBER= 
Ties? The people ought, in all parts of 
the kingdom, instantly to meet in a le- 
gal and constitutional manner, and peti- 
tion King and both houses of parliament 
against beginning or prosecuting such 
war. They ought to show them that 
they feel no interest in such war; that 
it is a war on their property, while it is 
also a war against their reason and 
against their conscience; and they 
ought to declare, in the most explicit 
terms, that, as far as the law will war- 
rant them, they will resist being made, 
either directly or indirectly, parties to 
such war. If the people of England 
had, at the beginning of the French re~ 
volutionary war, acted generally the 
part that was acted by a few, how dif- 
ferent would have been our situation at 
this hour. ‘To be sure, the nation never 
would have been happy again without 
a Reform of the Parliament; and, if it 
had not been for the unbearable bur- 
thens created by that war, we might 
not have had reform now; but, great 
God! what sufferings has it cost us to 
be brought to a resolution to demand 
this reform; what sufferings has it cost 
us to bring the government to the single 
choice of Reform or confusion ! 

These sufferings, or, at least, the 
greater part of them, might have been 
prevented by a loud and general protest 
of the people of England against a war 
upon the liberties of the peopleof France. 
But those who profited from the system 
deluded the people, and made them mad 
for that war which has produced such 
incalculable calamities. The people 
were made to believe that the French 
were twenty-six millions of Atheists, 
robbers, and murderers ; nor were their 
eyes opened when they saw the clergy 
of the church, who had taught them from 
their infancy that the popish religion 
fae idolatrous ews damnable ; yer 
arms ‘to receive the teachers of that 
idolatrous and damnable 
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anathematize the French for having 
put down that idolatrous and damnable 
religion! Even this did not open their 
eyes; even hearing the clergy execrate 
men, and call upon England to make 
war upon men for having put down 
what was idolatrous and damnable! 
Even this did not open the eyes of 
Englishmen. Their eyes are open NOW. 
They understand the whole thing now : 
let them, and you particularly, act the 
part that becomes you in case the emer- 
gency should arise. Move at once: stop 
not untilit be past remedy: make your 
voices heard instantly : let every indivi- 
dual man say, nothing will be done if I 
cdo not move. I hope the ministers are 
not mad enough to design,and not weak 
enough to be driven by the borough- 
mongers, to plunge the country into this 
new series of calamities ; but if they be, 
Jet the people act their part well, and 
the country is preserved, 


Wa. COBBETT. 
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Tue people begin to stir in earnest 
upon this subject. The newspapers 
teem with complaints against this griev- 
us oppression ; and as to Ireland, the 
country is in a state of half rebellion, 
arising solely from this cause, The 
Morning Chronicle of the 6th instant 
contains an article upon the subject that 
fills us not only with indignation, but 
with horror. 1 shall insert. this article, 
and then offer some further remarks 
upon the mhiow The article contains 
an account of a t meeti the 
county of Wesford. The es 
the substance of several of the 
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history of the matter, who have leisure 
to read two volumes of  interesti 

facts, and who have ten shillings to lay 
out upon books ; and Twopenny Trash, 
No. vii. vol. I, for those who have not 





so much time or so much money. Either 
of these will have informed my readers 
most fully of my view of this matter; 
but here we have the thing in practice, 
Here we have the practical illustration 
of the doctrines which I have taught, 
and the arguments which I have used 
in the defence of that doctrine. I beg 
my readers to attend to the article ; they 
will need hardly any thing more to con- 
vince them that this intolerable evil 
must be abated. 

The Dublin Morning Register of 
Tuesday last contains an account of a 
“ great Aggregate Meeting of the 
County of Wexford,” on Saturday last, 
to consider the measures to be adopted 
respecting the late melancholy occur- 
rences at Newtownbarry. There were 
many speakers, but only one way of 
thinking with all of them. 

One of the gentlemen, B.Osnorne,Esq, 
declared “ that he considered the greater 
number of such aggressions as that at 
Newtownbarry were committed in con- 
sequence of the present system of tithes, 
and the conduct of the class deriving 
advantage fromsthem.” He said, “ he 
“had taken the laborious trouble to 
** search accurately the files of some 
“ Irish journals, and he found that no 
“ less than siz and twenty thousand per- 
** sons had been butchered, in twenties 
‘* and tens, during the last thirty year 
“ in Ereland, in the enforcement of this 
“* system on the people.” (Loud cries 
of hear, hear! and cheers.) 





many asa 1 persons 
these and the other extracts which oa tithes in the year ; and 


Chronicle makes from the Irish papers 


I shall distinguish by marks of quota- | the 


tion, leaving Doctor Biack’s part with- 
out any such marks. I beg my readers 
to pay great attention to this article, 
which is not the less worthy of atten- 
ee panes it pam the truth of what 

ave so long been urging u the 
subject. The History of the Protestant 
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twenty-six thousand persons, butchere¢ 
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. This must tend very much to the 
spread of the Protestant Religion, and 
the extirpation of Idolatry. 

Another speaker, Tuomas Boyes, 
Esq., said, 

“ Do we live, Sir, in a Christian 
“country? Do we live, Sir, in the 
“ nineteenth century? And is it actually 
“ come to this, that a file of musqueteers 
“isto be the summary agent for col- 
“ lecting the revenues of the Priests of 
“ Cuaist ?—of men appointed to preach 
“and practise the injunctions of a 
“ neace-loving and poverty-loving creed? 
| “Oh, Sir, it was not thus that He, whom 
“ they call ‘ Master,” fulfilled the object 
“ of his divine legation ; it was not thus 
“that the primitive promulgators of 
“‘the Gospel of ‘Truth earned and 
‘* gathered the wages of their labour of 
““love. No, no; they were voluntary 
“‘ paupers, because they knew that the 
“ possession of what we call this world’s 
“ goods was incompatible with the 
“ triumph of that self-denying dispensa- 
“tion of which they were ambassadors. 
“(Cheers.) But your apostles of these 
“Jatter days, it would seem, climb the 
“‘ruged steeps of Calvary by a golden 
“foot-path, and trace the toilsome 
** journey of a bare-footed Reperemer, 
“in the pomps and comforts of a coach 
“and four! (Hear, hear,) And that 
“these men shall be indulged in these 
“ worldl and vanities—we the 
" public. tie | Peale, are to be occca- 
“sionally, aye, | suppose periodically, 
“treated to the celebration of such 
“ frantic revels as were the other day 
“ played off in this most civilized and 
“improved district of Ireland. And 
“shall we then let these things ‘ pass 
“unheeded by?’ For myself, | answer 
z ead tous no ;’ and [ trust that 
* this t meeting will emphaticall 
“s beapl hy ‘no.’ (Loud cries of ‘ no, 
“Will you not give an organised and 
“ authoritative expression to the emo- 


“tions with which I see every bosom 
“ around me at this moment dloasing? 


“ (Cheers.)”” . 

wane ge of re reading. 
Dishop Marsa was right in insisting that 
the recding of the Bible : 2 peta ie 


comment was pernicious. It is quite 
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clear that the example of Christ and the 
Apostles, if not explained satisfactorily, 
must place the descendants of the Apos- 
tles in a most awkward predicament. 
Without a new key to Scripture, a man 
might look along time at the Protestant 
Church of Ireland before discovering 
that it had any-thing in common with 
the Church of Christ.—At first, as is 
well known to all who are in the least 
acquainted with Church history, the 
contributions levied in the Church were 
exclusively for the poor, and it was only 
when the priest himself was unable to 
subsist himself, that he was allowed to 
finger any part of the contributions. 
However, in a short time, the clergy 
managed matters so that the primary 
object of the contributions—the support 
of the poor—became the secondary 
object. Even in the third century, the 
usage began to be pretty general, which 
in the fourth was made a positive law, 
that of the revenue of the church, one- 
third part should go to the bishop, ano- 
ther to the remaining clergy, and only 
a third part tothe poor. An acute his- 
torian remarks that, “ considered in 
“ this point of view, the Christian priest- 
** hood appears one of the most defec- 
“ tive institutions for taxation that can 
“* possibly be conceived. The collection 
** of the Christian poor-tax costs sixty- 
** six two-thirds per cent, and the appli- 
“‘ cation of the remaining thirty-three, 
* one-third per cent., was placed at the 
“ disposition of the collectors, or rather 
“(for a separate provision was at last 
“‘every-where made for the poor), 
“ with the exception of their alms, the 
“collectors shared among themselves 
“ the whole of the small residue.” 

So much for the Wexford Meeting. 
These declarations are important, in so 
far as they portend a change in the tithe 
system in Ireland. That system ap- 
proaches its termination. 





Yes, not quite so many as a thousand 
eos a year, butchered for tithes in 
reland; and h there has actually 
been net such butchery in England, 
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in England itself. I wonder whether Mr. 
Joseru Dennison, one of the mem- 
bers for the county of Surrey, begins to 
think that he was rather too precipitate 
when he expressed his disagreement 
with my petition, which he presented 


about two years ago to the House of 


Commons. In that petition, I repre- 
sented that Catholic emancipation would 
be totally useless without a law to abo- 
lish tithes. Mr. Dennison presented 
the petition, but strongly expressed his 
dissent from its principles and its prayer. 
Mr. Dennison is fond of the seat for 
Surrey, and is not a little anxious for the 
keeping of it, witness his opposition to 
the Reform Bill, and as far as related to 
the town of Guildford, though he had 
pledged himself at Epsom to support 
the whole bill. Mr. Dennison is pretty 
keen of nose; but I will bet Mr. Den- 
nNison a hundred pounds to one, that he 
is not elected for Surrey again, unless 
he pledge himself to propose or to vote 
for a law for the abolition of tithes ; and 
that, too, without any thing in the way 
of humbug composition or commuta- 
tion. 

I noticed some time ago a pamphlet 
just then published by Wititam Eacce, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister 
at Law, entitled, “ A Legal Argument, 
“ showing that Tithes are the propert 
“of the Public and of the Poor.” | 
had furnished the history, and the 
policy, and the justice: Mr. Eagle has 
furnished the Law ; and I will venture 
to say that no /awyer will venture to 
answer him and put his name to the 
answer. This little pamphlet is sold 
by law-booksellers, who sell it for 
two shillings. If Mr. Eagle will let 
me publish an edition and sell it for 
sixpence, | will engage that he shall 
have greater profits than he will ever 
get from his two-shilling bookseller. 

To his second edition of his very 
learned pamphlet, Mr. Eazle has pre- 
fixed an advertisement, in which- he 
notices, in the following words, the 


Archbishop of Canterbury's Bill. 


“The continued and determined ex- 
pression of public opinion against tithes, 








selves, and [ have no doubt that 


has at length not only excited the se. 
rious attention of the legislature, but 
has extorted even from the cler 

themselves a reluctant acknowledge. 
ment that something must be done to 
remedy the complaints. of the tithe. 
payers. Since the publication of the 
former edition of this argument, several 
bills have been brought into parliament 
for the purpose of ameliorating the 
system and law of tithes. One of these 
bills relating to compositions: for eccle- 
siastical tithes has been introduced by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. I have 
no desire to make any comments upon 
a measure which,-possibly, will never 
pass into a law, nor have I, in strict» 
ness, any right to offer any opinion 
upon it, without stating the reasons 
upon which that opinion is founded; 
but having read over the bill with great 
attention, I find it so fraught with ig- 
norance, and so full of injustice towards 
the owners and occupiers of lands, that 
I feel amply justified in declaring, that 
instead of being accepted. as a boon, it 
ought to be rejected with every demon- 
stration of indignation and contempt 
The framers of the bill appear to be 
not only deplorably ignorant of the nar 
ture and law of tithes, but, what is of 
much greater importance, they are 


y|either wholly unacquainted. with the 


state of public opinion, or they are pre- 
pared to set it at defiance, 

“Another bill has been introduced 
into the House of Commons forshorten- 
ing the time of prescription,in cases 
moduses and exemptions from tithes. 
The principle of this bill is unquestion- 
ably very good ; but its beneficial opera 
tion will be wholly marred, by. the pre- 
viso which prevents it from being made 
available in any suit which may b¢ 
commenced within three years. The 
promoters of this act do not.seem to be 
aware that the odium against tithes has 
brought on a crisis which will be pas 
before their remedy can be applied. 

““I cannot conclude these, observ# 
tions without. expressing .my P 
poawietion, wey effectual redress . 
the grievances of the tithe system ¢ 
only proceed from. the people pou 
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election of representatives for the 
mformed parliament, they will be -re- 
red to give such pledges to their 
nstituents as will ensure the fulfil- 
nt of the wishes of the-majority of 
> community. 
1, Garden Court, Middle Temple, 

«« July 25, 1831.” 

Whis is just what I said, that this Hil 
intended to do harm, instead of 
od ; or, at least, it has a direct ten- 
acy to do harm, instead of good, to 

He owners and cultivators of the land. 

Another writer, who appears in the 
orning Chronicle, and who dates his 
ter from Kent, on the 26th of July, 
es more fully into the matter, and 
s it before us in all its odious de- 
mity. I beg you to read. this letter 
th attention. You will see that it is 
om the pen of a lawyer; and you will 
e what a complete destruction this 
y would bring upon the tiller of the 
nd and the land-owner, if this law 
ere to be permitted to pass and be 
rried into effect. Once more, | beg 
bu, my readers, to read every word of 
with attention. , 
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Sir,—I beg leave to offer a few ob- 
rvations upon the Archbishop of 
anterbury’s Tithe Composition Bill, 
Pow in progress through the Legisla- 
ire, not with the hope that they will 
ave any effect upon that measure, for 
| Is quite immaterial whether it is car- 
ed or not, as, if passed intoa law, it 
ill, I am confident, never be acted 
pon, its enactments not being com- 
bulsory. My motive is, the desire that 
ne public may not be misled by the 
hotion that it is an improvement upon 
€ present system. 
_The preamble states, that it is expe- 
ent that composition for tithes should 
€ facilitated and encouraged: but it 


ts to be expedient, in the Arch- 


bishop's opinion, only because it pro- 
motes the interest of the clergy ; for it 
ould appear from this bill, that all 


ich he considers necessary jn an al- 
ration of the tithe laws is, to render 
the claims of the to a tenth of the 


&'08s produce of the capital, skill, and 
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industry of the cultivators of the land 
more secure, and more readily avail- 
able ; at least, this is all which this 
measure would accomplish. The ut- 
most solicitude is evinced that the com- 
positions shall be for the full value of 


‘the tithes; and to ascertain this, a 


cumbrous and very expensive ma- 
chinery of commissioners, barristers, 
tithe-valuers, and apportioners is em- 
ployed, the expense of which must fall 
heavily upon the farmer, whilst no ad- 
vantage is afforded him to render the 
scheme at all desirable; for the liberty 
of compounding for twenty-one years, 
under such circumstances, cannot be 
considered as one. Even if the terms 
offered were now advantageous, no 
prudent man would, in the present un- 
settled state of the Corn Laws, make 
such a bargain for so long a period. 
Indeed, it is in vain to expect that any 
satisfactory legislative measure can be 
produced, which is based upon the prin- 
ciple, that the tithe-gatherer's claim, as 
a sleeping partner, is as equitable as the 
cultivator’s, or rather, that it is a far 
superior one, for as a partner he would 
be only entitled to a share of the profits, 
should there be any; but in this case he 
swallows up, every year, a tenth of the 
capital ofthe firm. Until tithe be ad- 
mitted to be an odious and oppressive 
tax, and a disposition be manifested to 
relieve the country from a share of the 
burden, the tithe-laws had better re- 
main in all their present deformity, 
than, by an alteration, be rendered more 
specious, without their nature being 
altered. 

I have already stated that it is im- 
material whether this bill should pass 
into a law or not, from its enactments 
not being compulsory. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that it will pass, because 
I think that the clause which gives the 
tithe-gatherer a paramount interest in 
the land will not be graciously received 
by the landed proprietors in Parliament, 
who will hardly consent that the claims 
for composition of tithes should take 


precedence of those for rent. But al-- 


though I am a farmer, I shall be happy 
to see the provisions of this bill com- 
pulsory, and become the law of the 
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land, because it would give a body-blow 
to the tithe system ; for the landowners 
would then learn, what they do not 
now perceive, that the clergy are the 
real proprietors. When they found, 
that before they could receive their 
rents, they must first satisfy the de- 
mands for tithes, they would, I think, 
feel indignant at their state of vassal- 
age, and become impatient to cast off 
their yoke. ‘The mortification which 
this sleeping partnership inflicts upon 
these tenants makes no impression upon 
the landlords, because it does not im- 
mediately affect them ; but their pride 
would be wounded by this direct claim 
to proprietorship. ‘The continuance of 
the tithe laws is chiefly to be attributed 
to the apathy of the people in general 
upon the subject, from a persuasion, 
that if tithes were to be abolished, the 
benefit would accrue to the landlords, 
who would levy a tax to the same 
amcunt by an increase of rent. The 
Bishop of London is aware of this mis- 
conception, and avails himself of every 
opportunity to promote it. It can, 
however, I think, be very readily 
proved, that the landlord can no more 
convert the abolition of this tax to his 
profit, than he can the repeal of any 
other tax which presses upon the in- 
dustry of the country. 

It is now almost universally admitted, 
that the necessity exists of protection 
to agriculture, in the shape of Corn 
Laws, on account of the pressure of 
taxes from which other countries are 
comparatively free. Various opinions 
are entertained as to the necessary 
amount of this protection, but few now 
contend for a perfectly free trade in 
corn. Amongst these taxes, tithes stand 
foremost in Anagnitude ; and there can 
be no doubt, if they were abolished, 
but that the protecting duty upon corn 
might be considerably lowered, and that 
article be sold, of course, proportionably 
cheaper. In this way, therefore, the 
consumers of corn would receive the 
benefit of the abolition of tithes. It is 
absurd to say that landlords would in- 
sist upon higher rents. Rent depends 
upon circumstaaces over which they 
have no control. It is in the power of 


‘the legislature, bv rendering the com 
trade free, to annihilate rents in general, 
for a time at least. 

If, indeed, the protection which is af. 
forded by the Corn Laws, were to con- 
tinue, after the abolition of tithes as high 
as at present, the landlord would be 
enabled to profit by it, by increasing his 
rent; but this is out of the question; 
for so great and general is the desire 
for as free a trade as is practicable, that 
| the legislature must yield to it by lower. 
ing the protecting duty as often as the 
taxes, which now occasion the necessity 
for imposing it, are lowered. ; 

I say nothing of the heart-burnings 
and bickerings, and the consequent in- 
jury to religion, which tithes occasion, 
because they are admitted by all parties. 
The Archbishop thinks these are to be 
remedied by giving the Clergy a more 
secure hold of the industry of the 
farmer. Archdeacon Paley thought it 
a grievance that the Clergy should 

gather where they had not contributed 

‘tothe increase. Archbishop Howley, 
‘ou the contrary, thinks that they ought 
to be relieved from the trouble of even 
gathering. Had there been in this bill 
a desire expressed, that a moderate 
valuation should be adopted, or an at 
tempt made to render the advantages 
reciprocal between the farmer and the 
incumbent, the measure might have 
been suceessful as a temporary one, but 
its provisions are so grossly partial, that 
the proper title for it is, ‘tA bill t 
“enable the Clergy to obtain the full 
* value of their tithes, at the least pos 
** sible risk and trouble.” 











REFORM BILL. 


Uron this subject I have only to ob- 
serve that the Bill is going on now 
pretty cleverly; but, there are tw0 
speeches that have been made, one by 
the famous loan-merchant, AL&xaNDB* 
Baixo, on the 5th of August, and on¢ 
by Mr. Hopers, member for Kent, 


speeches I shall insert here, the first, " 
order to show how the reporter chooses 





the 9th of August; both of which 
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to represent the loan-monger as being 

* stung to the quick; and the latter on} 

' account of the honesty, truth, and good 
sense, that it displays. 


“Mr. Barina said he had never be- 
fore heard a ministry, however power- 
ful, propound to parliament an impor- 
tant proposition, and then not listen to 
any arguments adduced against it. They 
might as well adopt the course which 
their organs of the press recommended 
to them, and pass the measure at once 
without further consideration. The 


- honourable gentleman here took occa- 


sion to censure the manner in which, in 
some of the papers, espousing the cause 
of the ministry, the speeches of their 
opponents were reported, with the in- 
troduction of “ yawns,” ‘‘ groans,” &c. 
In many instances what he had stated 
to the House appeared in the press in 
so disjointed a form, as to be a pack of 
nonsense. On one morning too, he was 
called a fool, on another a fungus. All 
that he wished - was, that the press 
would leave him alone. ‘The noble Pay- 
master of the Forces had said that he 
was not sure if the Bill would be a 
final measure; for that would depend 
upon the manner in which it would be 
found to work, There was one way in 
which it was very evident the Bill would 
work ; it would work to the utter de- 
struction of one party in this country. 
Lhe Tory party might be said to be com- 
pletely gone. Never, in any country, 
orin any of the phases of any revolu- 
tion, had there been so striking an in- 
stance of a plan absolutely devised by 
one party, for the utter destruction of 
another party, to which they were op- 
posed. The honourable member pro- 
ceeded to comment on the inconsistency 
of the arguments urged in favour of 
the Bill. The authors of it, while they 
asserted that population was the basis of 
their measure, passed by places which 
had a much larger population than 
Gateshead, which had also at its very 

a place already represented—New- 
castle. In his opinion, therefore, Gates- 
head was sufficiently represented ; and 
Coneae me been subinitted to the 
ommittee for agreeing to the proposi 
hon before them. In the whole cihedale 
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D, Gateshead was the onlyplace the ap- 
plication of a member to which was ex- 
tremely objectionable. Its appearance 
in the schedule was a very suspicious 
circumstance. If no alteration were 
made in the elective franchise as it now 
stood in the Bill; if it were to be “ the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill,” they would send a firebrand 
through all the bee-hives of industry 
that would be productive of the most 
injurious consequences ; and it was ge- 
nerally allowed by those who had the 
means of judging upon such subjects, 
that a greater plague could not be con- 
ceived. 

Mr. Hopages, in answer to a speech 
of Sir Caantes Wernerett, whom he 
understood to have said that the people 
of Kent were disgusted with the Re- 
form Bill; and after Wetherell had said 


‘that he did not mean that the people 


were disgusted with the Reform Bill ge- 
nerally, but about that part of it which 
related to the Kentish boroughs, Mr. 
Hodges said, that ‘ he had misunder- 
stood the member for Boroughbridge. 
‘“* He was sorry that he was not able to 
“ deny that the greatest disgust did pre- 
‘‘ vail in Kent (cheers from the opposi- 
“ tion) ; but then the disgust was alto- 
‘* gether occasioned by the unnecessary 


“delay of the progress of the Bill. 


“ Sure he was, that if the people of 
“ England were again compelled to 
“ bring their minds to the consideration 
“* of the question of reform, the present 
“ proposition would be replaced by Re- 
“ publicanism.” (Hear, hear, hear !) 
Never was there a greater truth uttered 
by man. If the people do not get this 
reform, they will never tr7 for rv again. 
How Mr. Hodges must have laughed 
at the cheers of the opposition! They 
have not had such a blow as this since 
the beginning of the campaign. It 
came from such a county. 





CONDEMNED RIOTERS 
IN WALES. 
I raxe the following two articles 


from the Morning Herald and the 
Morning Chronicle :— 


ere een 
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HERALD. 


‘“ We are informed that the announce- 
ment of the intention to carry into exe- 
cution the extreme sentence of the law 
upon the convicted rioters, Lewis Lewis 
and Richard Lewis, has produced at 
Merthyr ‘'ydvil and its neighbourhood 


timidation, although no actual force or 
personal violence be used. It is, con. 
sequently,a case for serious punishment ; 
but we contend that it is not a case 
which, on grounds either of justice or 





expediency, calls for the shedding of 
the blood of man. Such was the opi- 


feelings of the most painful astonish- ‘nion of the Jury when they recom- 
ment. To show how deeply the public mended the offender to mercy—such 


feeling sympathizes with the unfortu- 
nate men, and what a strong anxiety 
exists to avert their impending fate, it 
is only necessary to mention the fact, 
that, in the course of about five days 
after their doom was pronounced from 
the Bench, a petition for a commutation 
of their sentence was signed by upwards 
of eleven thousand persons resident in 
Merthyr and the vicinity ; andasimilar 
petition in the town of Cardiff received 
the names of almost all the householders 
of the place, including those of the two 
town Magistrates, the third being absent. 
It is to be presumed that the reason of 
selecting Lewis Lewis as one of the per- 
sons to suffer death is because he had 
the reputation of a ringleader in the 
riots. ‘There were, undoubtedly, five 
bills of indictment preferred against 
him, but he was tried upon three only, 
and on two of these he was acquitted. 
On the third he was convicted, under 
circumstances which induced the Jury 
to recommend him to merey—a recom- 
mendation which met with no attention 
from the Court. The principal facts 
connected with that indictment appear 
to be as follow :—The Court of Re- 
quests, respecting which the riots first 
broke forth—whether in consequence of 
real or supposed grievances in its prac- 
tice we do not pretend to say—had dis- 
possessed a poor woman of a chest o 
drawers, no doubt under a legal dis- 
tress, which was sold for two guineas by 
the officer of the court. Lewis Lewis, 
who is a man of rather weak under- 
standing, but of strong feelings, pro- 
posed to the mob to recover the two gui- 
neas for the poor woman; they acted 
upon his suggestion, and obtained the 
money by means of intimidation. This 
was certainly an offence of a grave and 
Serious nature. It is robbery in the eye 
of the law to obtain money through in- 





was the opinion of the eleven thousand 


persons who, in Merthyr Tydvil, signed 


the petition supplicating for the interpo- 


sition, between the offender and death, 
of the saving prerogative of the Crown ! 
But, whatever may be thought of the 
criminality of Lewis Lewis's offence in 


an abstract point of view, it has its ex- 
tenuating circumstances. He was the 
man who, during the riot, rescued a 
peace-officer, named John Thomas, 
from injury, although, in so doing, he 
himself received several severe bruises. 
This fact goes some way to negative 
the presumption that he was really the 
ringleader of the mob. He also gave 
assistance in protecting a surgeon, 
named Ekins, from personal harm. 

As to Richard Lewis, he is convicted 
of stabbing, with intent to maim ; but, 
besides that some doubt exists as to 
whether he has been satisfactorily iden- 


tified as the real offender, it should be 


taken into account that the wound was 
given in a struggle, without eircun- 
stances of premeditation, and might 
have been accidental. A wound on the 
fleshy part of the thigh can hardly be 
supposed to have been intended. In 
referring to this painful subject it may 
not be irrelevant to allude to the fact 
that the mob, though very riotous, showed 
no bloodthirsty disposition. It is ad- 


of mitted that the mob had at one time 


possession of a yreat number of fire-arms, 
yet they did not shoot any person. 
‘They had also possession of a certain 
pass, and the heights above it, from 
which they might have put to death the 
very soldiers who had fired on them with 
such deadly effect. The Magistrates 
having retired to a distance, and taken 
refuge in Pendarren House, escorted by 
the military, for self-protection, Merthyt 
was of necessity left unprotected during 





three nights and two days succeeding 
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that massacre; yet the mob made no 
assault, not even on the Castle Inn, not- 
withstanding the excited people had 
fresh in their view a scene of carnage, in 
which nearly 100 of their number had | 
fallen killed or wounded by the fire of 
the soldiers. More than this—from the 
heights, of which the mob were in pos- 
session, immediately after that carnage, 
with arms in their hands, they used the 
language of remonstrance, crying out, 
“ Don't injure your own countrymen ;” 
“ We only want bread;” and using 
similar expressions.—We are far from 
regarding lightly the offence of the 
Merthyr rioters. Whether they had 
just cause of complaint against the 
practice of the Court of Requests or 
not—whether they were correct in sup- 
posing that, at a crisis when the iron 
trade was. more brisk than it had been 
for a considerable: time, a desiga was 
entertained to lower their wages or not 
—they should not. have resorted to 
violence. But their violence has al- 
ready been dreadfully punished ;—where 
a hecatomb of victims have been offered 
up to the offended laws by military 
execution, surely Courts of Justice can 
afford to be merciful. ‘The riots are’ 
now suppressed, the people have re-| 
turned to their employments, and it is_| 
our firm conviction that the peace which 
has been restored ean be better pre- 
served by mercy than by sacrifice.— 
Since writing the above we |carn that 
though the Home Secretary has not as 
yet given any answer to the petition, the 
Learned J udge, Bosanquet, before whom 
the unhappy men were tried, having 
been memoralized on their behalf, has 
been pleased to respite the sentence 
against Lewis Lewis.”’ 


MORNING CHRONICLE, 


Conyicrep Rioters at Meatuya.— 
We stated last week, that a respite had 
arrived for Lewis Lewis (the huntsman), 
and that Richard Lewis, alias Penderrin, 
had been left for execution. Ona Friday 
last the Sheriff of Cardiff received a re- 
prieve for Lewis Lewis, and a notice 
that. his sentence was commuted to 
transportation for fourteen years. Every 
preparation had been made for the death 





of Richard Lewis—Ais coffin had been 
prepared, his grave had been dug, and 
the only difficulty was respecting a hang- 
man, in consequence of the length of 
time since there has been an execution 
in Wales. Merthyr, Cardiff, Gloucester, 
Bristol, and Ilchester were searched in 
vain for “a professional man,” and even 
in London none but a complete novice, 
whose poverty induced him to accept 
the disgusting office, could be found. 
| The Deputy Sheriff and his officers were 
in the most disagreeable anxiety respect- 
ing the dreadful ceremony, when fortu- 
nately a respite for a fortnight arrived 
on Thursday last. Great exertions had 
been made to obtain this. It is under- 
stood that the sentence will likewise be 
commuted. 








I shall not attempt to express what I 
feel upon this subject. I shall not at~ 
tempt to characterize the proceeding ; 
but [ rejoice that the humanity of Eng- 
lishmen has been so strongly evinced in 
this difficulty to find an executioner. 
People do not understand the doctrine 
of the bloody Times newspaper, which 
is this, that, after every riot, every pub- 
lic commotion, however deluded, and 
however pinched by hunger the parties 
may have been, some body must die; 
some blood must be shed. Not always 
indeed is the bloody Zimes newspaper 
fur blood ; or, at least, for the blood of 
the breakers of the law; the bloody ve- 
hicle, whose principal owners are two 
women, observe, begged hard for the 
life of Goopman, who had set five fires 
with his own hand, and was proved to 
have been instigated by his own private 
malice; and, what is more, the Whig 
ministry spared the man’s life; but, 
then, that man was reported (I believe 
falsely) to have said that he was insti- 
gated by Cobbett! When poor Cook 
was hanged for striking Bingham Bar- 
ing on the Friday, who was presented at 
the King’s Court the next Monday, this 
bloody newspaper, owned by two 
women, never cried mercy! 
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DEATH OF MR. MONROE. 


From the New York papers of the 
6th and 7th of July, 1 take the account 
of the death and burial of this able and 
upright statesman ; and if my readers 
find the account long, and full of minute 
detail, | beg them to consider how 
many volumes of paper and print were 
employed in the details relating to the 
death of George LV. Lvery man upon 
earth, who is a friend of freedom and 
of public virtue, is interested in these 
details; and it is due to the people of 
England that they should be told how 
the free people of America hold in 
honour those who faithfully serve them. 

Mr. Monroe was no longer President. 
He had, in imitation of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Madison, retired from 
the office at the end of two terms, each 
of four years. He had, it seems, be- 
come destitute of fortune, and was 
living at the time of his death with his 
son-in-law, in the state of New York. 
He had always the reputation of being 
What is vulgarly called poor. Some 


people will make the penury of his old | 


age a ground of charge against the 
Americans, whom they will accuse of 
ingratitude for suffering so useful a 
publicsservant to fall into poverty ; but 
what justice would there be in this? 
He entered their service on certain con- 
ditions. ‘Those conditions they strictly 
fulfilled. If he was long in their ser- 
vice, which he was, he was long in the 
receipt of their money; if his expenses 
exceeded his income, that was his foible 
and no fault of theirs; and what can 
his children want more than they have ? 
If his poverty, arising from his want of 
economy, make them less rich in money 
than they would have been, they have, 
in addition to all his other virtues, to 
boast that his integrity was proof 
against all the trials of poverty. Here, 
in our squandering system, he would 
have had pension, or sinecure, or grant; 
would have been living upon the sweat 
of the labourer; but then his death 
would have excited joy instead of 
mourning, and he would have gone to 


his grave either covered with curses or 
wholly unobserved, 








NEW YORK, 
WepnesDay MorsinaG, Juty 6. 


DEATH OF JAMES MONROE, 


On the anniversary of our nation’s 
independence, at half-past 3 o'clock p. »., 
the venerable James Monroe expired 
at the house of his son-in-law, Samuel! 
L. Gouverneur, Esq., No. 63, Prince- 
street. Dare we ascribe to chance the 
disenthralment of the immortal part of 
one of immortal fame, on such a day? 
On the 4th of July, 1816, John Adams 
died at Quincy, in the 91st year of his 
age; and on the same day and year, and 
about the same hour, ‘Thomas Jefferson 
died at Monticello, in the S3d year of 
his age. 

The flags, which on the 4th were 
streaming at the peak, on the 5th were 
drooping at half-mast high—the bells, 
which sounded the merry peal, tolled 
the solemn knell, and the cannon which 
thundered the note of joy, sounded the 
sad minute gun. 

The city mourns the loss of a great 
and a good man: from the North to 
the South, the melanchcly tidings, 
though long expected, will be received 
with sadness; and in the West espe- 
cially (for to James Mownroe the fruit- 
ful and prosperous West is mainly in- 
debted for being made, at least at the 
day it was, a part of our great and flou- 
rishing Republic) the tidings of his 
death will cause universal sorrow. 

The name of James Monroe is inde- 
libly engraven on the page of his coun- 
try’s history. To speak of his publicser- 
vices and private virtues would fill 
volumes, and therefore, all that is at 
present in our power is, merely to 
glance at the annals of his eventful an¢ 
useful life, as follows. 

James Monroe was born in the 
county of Westmoreland, in the state 
of Virginia. He was educated at the 
University of William and Mary. At 
the age of 18 he entered the revolu- 
tionary army. He marched wit 
Washington, as a Lieutenant, in his 
retreat through the Jerseys. ‘ He vo- 
lunteered to attack the Hessians at 
Trenton: whea Captain Washington 





fell, he assumed the command. He 
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was severely wounded in the neck, and 
borne from the field. He was pro- 
moted by Washington. He stood by 
Lafayette, when the latter was wounded 
on the field of Brandywine. Attracting 
the notice of Lord Stirling, he was in- 
vited into his family with the rank of 
Major. He was selected by Congress 


to command a regiment, to be raised by 


the state of Virginia. He assumed the 
title of Colonel, which he bears to his 
He studied law with Jefferson. 


grave. 
Vie was a member of Congress at Ana- 
_ polis when Washington resigned his 


commission. He was frequently elected 


~ to the Legislature of his native state. 
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' States. 


the acquisition of Florida. 
pointed special envoy to Spain. He 


» He was an early and ardent friend to 
_ the growing interests of the West, and 
| ever espoused their cause. 


He wasa 
Member of the Senate of the United 
He was appointed, by Wash- 
ington, Minister to France. He wasa 
warm friend to free principles, and 
wished well to her cause. He inter- 
ceded for Lafayette in the dungeon of 


- Olmutz. He took the wife of Lafayette 


out of the prison at Paris. He obtained 
the liberty of Thomas Paine, and pro- 
vided him with raiment and lodging. 


| He was recalled by Washington. He 
> was elected Governor of Virginia. 


He 
attempted to retire and establish himself 
at the bar. He was urged by Jefferson 
into.the public service. He was ap- 
pointed by him special envoy to France. 
He signed, with Chancellor Livingston, 
the treaty of Louisiana, with a view to 
He was ap- 


was Minister in England during all the 
angry discussions which preceded the 
war. He was again elected Governor 
of Virginia. He was invited by Mr. 
Madison to. the Department of State. 
He was a firm and undeviating advo- 
cate of the late war. When General 
Armstrong resigned, he was appointed 
Secretary of - When Campbell 
retired, he acted as Secretary of the 
Treasury. At the most gloomy period 
of the war, he performed the duties 
of the Departments of State, of the 
Treasury, and War, When was 
secured he was again appointed to the 
State Department. He was elected 
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| it Florida was added to the Union. 
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President of the United States. His 
administration was prosperous. Under 
He 
was re-elected to that office—a single 
vote dissenting. He retired from office 
to his farm in Virginia. He was a 
justice of the peace for the county of 
London. He was associated with 
Jefferson and Madison in founding the 
University of Virginia. He resided in 
Virginia until adversity. and sorrow 
united to drive him from his native soil. 
He never paused in his love to his na- 
tive state. Heardently hoped to return 
toitagain. At the age of 73, he is 
gathered to his fathers. History will 
do justice to his life, and posterity will 
do justice to his memory. 

Mr. Monroe has left many highly- 
valuable documents, from which a full 
and interesting history of his times will 
hereafter appear. 

Extensive preparations are already 
making, as will be seen by the subjoined 
notices, to do proper honour to the oc- 
casion. 


COMMON COUNCIL. 
Boarp or Assistant ALDERMEN. 


Tuesday Evening, July 5th, 1831. 


The Board being organized, Mr. Pre- 
sident Murray spoke as follows :— 

Gentlemen—We are convened this 
afternoon at the request of his Honour 
the Mayor in consequence of the de- 
cease of our illustrious fellow-citizen, 
James Monroe, Ex-president of the. 
United States, which event occurred 
yesterday afternoon. 

It is'a most singular coincidence, 
amounting apparently to an interposi- 
tion of Divine Providence, that three 
venerable patriarchs of our’ revolution 
who have successively presided over the 
destinies of our nation, should have 
been. summoned as we trust to a rich 
reward for all their labours and their 
sacrifices on the anniversary of that day 
which proclaimed the independence of 
their country, and secured the full 
fruition of their hopes. Although each 
has in‘succession left to their families 
the inestimable of a renown that 
has neither parallel nor price, yet they 
have left them little else; and itis to 
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be hoped that, enjoying as this highly- 
favoured city does in a pre-eminent de- 

, the fruits of their labours and sa- 
crifices, she will not be sparing in her 
demonstrations of gratitude and vene- 





ration towards the remains of the pa- 
triotic dead, especially connected as he 
has been by his domestic ties with this 
city, which he has complimented in 
selecting it as the spot on which he 
wished to close the career of a well- 
spent life. 

The President then read the following 
letter from his honour the Mayor :— 


Mayor's Office, July 5th, 1831. 
Gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen, 
and of the Board of Assistants, 


The Mayor has received information 
of the decease of Mr. Monroe, late 
President of the United States. He 
departed this life yesterday, (the 4th 
inst.) and is to be interred on Thursday 
next, at four o'clock, p. m. 

As Mr. Monroe has filled such distin- 
guished stations in the Councils and Go- 
vernment of our country, the Mayor has 
thought it probable that the Common 
Council would be desirous of testifying 
by some public act their respect to his 
memory, and I have therefore made this 
communication, 

Wavrter Bowng, Mayor. 


Mr. Quackenboss then offered the 
following resolutions : 

Resolved, That this Board have 
learned with emotions of deep regret 
the decease of their venerable and illus- 
trious fellow-citizen, the Hon. James 
Monroe, Ex-President of the United 
States. 

Resolved, That anxious to unite in 
paying a suitable tribute to the memory 
of that distinguished individual, a com- 
mittee of thee members be appointed to 
co-operate with a committee of the 
Board of Aldermen for that object, and 
to report at this meeting—unanimously 
atlopted, and the following gentlemen 
het lags oe o. that committee :— 

essrs. Quackenboss, Whiti 
Rhinelander, bis neandiches 

This Board concurred with the Board 
of Aldermen, in adopting unanimous] 
the resolution of Alderman Dibble. ~~ 


+ 








Adjourned till Monday at six 0 clock 


P.M. 
BOARD OF ALDERMEN. 


When the President took the Chair, 
he read the letter from his Hon. the 
Mayor, given in our report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Assistants; Alderman 
Cebra then offered the following resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted, 

Whereas, this Board have heard with 
the most unfeigned sorrow and regret 
of the recent demise of their illustrious 
fellow citizen, the Hon. James Monroe, 
late President of the United States,— 
therefore 

Resolved, That in commemoration of 
the eminent virtues and exalted patriot- 
ism of the deceased, and in testimony of 
the loss which the United States have 
sustained in the death of one of the 
heroes of the Revolution, that the bells 
of the city be muffled and tolled at pro- 
per intervals during the day of his inter- 
ment, and that the citizens be requested 
to close their places of business during 
the moving of the procession. 

Resolved, That the members of this 
Board will, in a body, attend and join 
in the obsequies of the deceased. 

Resolved, that a Committee of three 
on the part of this Board be appointed to 
make such arrangement in behalf of 
and at the expense of the Common 
Council of the City of New York, 3s 
said Committee may deem necessary. 

That Committee consists of Aldermes 
Cebra, Meigs, and Hall. 

Resolution by Ald. Dibble. 

Resolved—That if the Board of As 
sistant Aldermen concur, that the join! 
meeting be postponed for one week. 

Adjourned till Friday at five o’clock, 
P. M. 

In Joint Committee of the Commor 
Council on the funeral obsequies of the 
late James Munroe. : 

Resolved—That' the Society of the 
Cincinnati, the Rev. the Clergy, the 
Presidents, Professors and Pupils of 2! 
the Colleges and Schools in the city— 


the United States, and the Militia, and 
all Societies and Associations of our fel- 
low-citizens, who may wish to joid in 





the funeral obsequies of ‘the late Jame? 


the Officers of the Army and Navy 











|. Monroe be invited to do so, and that 
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they be requested to make such prepa- 
rations as they deem necessary, and to 
report themselves to the Committee at 
the Tea Room of the City Hall, at from 





10 to 1 o’clock on the morning of this 
day and to-morrow. July 6, 1831. 
Joun Yates Cesra, Chairman. 


New York Stare Sociery or THE 
CINCINNATI. 
GENERAL ORDER. 
New York, July 5, 1831. 

The President, with deep and sincere 
regret, announces to the members of 
the Society, that the venerable James 
Monroe, late President of the United 
States, and a member of the Virginia 
Society of the Cincinnati, died at his 
residence in this city, yesterday, at half- 
past three o'clock, p. m. (being the 55th 
anniversary of our National Indepen- 
dence.) 

Mr. Monroe joined the army of the 
revolution in the fall or winter of 1776, 
as a volunteer, and brought with him 
from Virginia a company of artillery 
which he raised and commanded, and 
of which the late William Washington 
was Lieutenant. Captain (afterwards 
Colonel) Monroe sought the post of 
danger at the battle of Trenton, on the 
26th December, 1776, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself as an officer in that 
action, in which he was_ severely 
wounded, having been shot through the 
breast, and by which he was disabled 
for nearly a year. After his recovery he 
was appointed Aid-de-camp to Major 
General Lord Stirling, and continued in 
his staff for some time. He was sub- 
sequently elected a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and was a member in 
1783, when Gen. Washington resigned 
his Commission to that body. 

After the war, Colonel Monroe was 
appointed by General Washington Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
France, and was subsequently appointed 
Secretary of State under Mr. Madison, 
and held the last office from 1811 to 
1814, when, in consequence of the war 
with Great Britain, in which the United 
States were then engaged, and to give 
greater vigour to the operations of the 





war department, he was appointed Se- 
cretary of War, and held that office till 
the peace of 1815, when he was again 
placed by Mr. Madison at the head of 
the department of State. 

Mr. Monroe was installed President 
of the United States on the 4th March, 
1817, and held that high and dignified 
office for two terms. 

The members of the Society are di- 
rected to wear the usual badges of 
mourning for a deceased member for 
thirty days ; and they are also respect- 
fully invited to attend the funeral of the 
deceased, on Thurday afternoon at four 
o'clock, from the place to be appointed 
for that purpose. 

By order, 
Cotonet Ricsarp Varick, 
Chairman. 
Charles Graham, Secretary. 


NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


*.* A special meeting of this Chamber 
will be held this day at two o'clock, 
n.M., for the purpose of making ar- 
rangements for paying a last tribute of 
respect to the remains of Colonel James 
Monarog, late President of the United 
States. By order, 

J. A. Srevens, Secretary. 


*.* At a stated meeting of the 
Trustees of Colombia College, on 
Tuesday, 5th July, 1831. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect 
to the memory of the late James Mon- 
ROE, former President of the United 
States, the Trustees, Faculty, and Stu- 
dents of Colombia College attend his 
fnneral. 

Extract from the minutes. 

Crement C. Moore. 


NEW YORK SUPERIOR COURT. 
Tuesday, July5, 1831. 
Present, His Honour Samuel Jones, 
Chief Justice. 

** Intelligence having been received 
of the death of James Mownror, late 
President of the United States, the 
Court, as a mark of respect to the me~ 
mory of the deceased, adjourned, with- 
out proceeding to business, till 11 
o’clock to-morrow morning. Extract 
from minutes. 
| C. A. Cuwron, Clerk. 
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* * At a Court of General Sessions 
of the Peace, holden in and for the 
city and county of New York, at the 
City-hall of said city, on Tuesday, the 
5th day of July instant, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-one,—Present, the Hon. 
Richard Riker, Recorder of the city 
of New York, and James Palmer and 
Thomas T. Woodruff, Aldermen of the 
said city, Justices of the Sessions, 

The death of James Monrog, late 
President of the United States, having 
been announced to the court by William 
M. Price, Esq., one of the counsellors 
thereof: It is ordered, as a tribute of 
respect for the public and private vir- 


tues of the deceased, and as a mark of | 


grateful remembrance for his long, 
faithful, and distinguished services ren- 
dered to his country, that the court do 
forthwith adjourn. 
Extract from the minutes. 
Ricuarp Hatrisxp, Clerk. 


*,” At a meeting of a number of the 
gentlemen of the Bar of the city of New 
York, assembled in consequence of the 
death of James Monroe, Esq., late 
President of the United States,—Win. 
T. M‘Coun (Vice-Chancellor) was elect- 
ed Chairman, and David B. Ogden, 
Secretary. 

Resolved, That the gentlemen of the 
Bar of this city feel it to be their duty, 
upon the death of Mr. Monroe, to ex- 
press the sense which they entertain of 
his long and valuable public services ; 
and that, as a tribute of respect to his 
memory, they will, as a body, attend 
his funeral. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of 
this meeting be signed by the Chair. 
man and Secretary, and published. 

W. T. M‘Coun, Chairman. 


Norics.—During the funeral obse- 
_— of the late James Monrog, our 
ulletin Office will be closed, to enable 


all in our employment to join in the 
procession. 


The relations and friends of Colonel 
James Monrog, and of his son-in-law, 
Samuel L. Gouverneur, an dnephew, 
James Monroe jun., are respectfully in- | 
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vited to attend his funeral, from No. 63, 
Prince-street, at three o'clock precisely, 
without further invitation. 

For the information of our readers, 
we are requested to state, that, as a 
mark of respect to the memory of the 
late venerable James Monroe, and to 
afford those engaged in the Post Office 
an opportunity of joining with their 
fellow-citizens in solemnizing his obse- 
quies, the Post Office will be closed at 
half-past three o’clock this afternoon. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE FUNERAL 
OF THE LATE JAMES MONROE. 
This day the funeral obsequies are to 

be paid to the late and lamented Jamas 
Monogr. The full particulars of the 
arrangements, as adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Common Council, the 
notices of the Military, College, Uni- 
versity, Corporations and Societies will 
be found below. 

At three o’clock precisely, the Com- 
mittee of the Common Council will 
take charge of the body under an es 
cort of cavalry, followed by the relatives 
and friends of the deceased, and proceed 
from the house of Samuel L. Gouver- 
neur, Esq. to the City Hall, in front of 
which, on a platform to be erected for 
the occasion, the Coffin will be placed. 
At 4 o'clock precisely an address will be 
delivered by Mr. Duer, President of 
Columbia College. After which the 
procession will move to St. Paul's 
Church, and thence to the Cemetery. 
At three o’clock the bells of the city will 
be muffled and tolled, and the City Hall 
bell, just completed, will also be tolled. 

Many friends of the deceased called 
yesterday to look on the remains of the 
good and great man, whose loss we de- 
plore, but were not gratified, as circum 
stances required that the leaden coffin 
should be for ever closed. That coffia 
is enclosed in one of mahogany, © 
beautiful texture and polish—thereon is 
a plate, from which we copied the 
following unostentatious inscription :— 


JAMES MONROE, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
Diep 4tu Jury, 1831, 
Acep 74 Years, 
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THE FUNERAL PROCESSION, 

The body of the deceased will be re- 
ceived by the Joint Committee, at his 
residence, in Prince-street, at precisely 
three o'clock, under an escort of ca- 
valry, and brought down the Bowery to 
the platform, in front of the City-hall, 
where the address will be delivered. 

After the address, the body will be 
taken to St. Paul’s Church, where the 
funeral service will be performed. Du- 
_ ring this time the societies and citizens 
' will form in the Park, under the direc- 
tion of the Grand Marshal. 


Kt LINE OF MARCH. 

; The procession will move from 
> St. Paul's Church, up Broadway, to 
> Bileecker-street, through Bleecker-street 

to the Bowery, up the Bowery to 

Second-street, through Second-street to 

the New York Marble Cemetery. 
\ The whole under the charge of 
' Major-General Fleming, the Grand 
Marshal, appointed by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Honourable Corporation, 
when the procession will move in the 
following 


. 
eee 


Pres AGB ne ce a. 


ORDER. 


Major General Morton’s Division of 
Artillery under Arms, 


The Funeral escort, consisting of two 
Battalions of Infantry in reversed 
order. 


The Sexton. 
The Reverend the Clergy. 


Nfl 


' Che Bary. 


Pall Bearers 
n open Barouches, 
sayonoieg uado ut 
siaiveg ||%&q 


The Relatives of the Deceased. 

. The Common Council of the city of 
. New York, as mourners, in the fol- 

. lowing order : 

The Mayor of the city. 
The Board of Aldermen, headed by their 
President. 
The Board of Assistant Aldermen, headed 
by their President. 
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The Society of the Cincinnati. 
The Physicians of the Deceased. 
The President, Trustees, Faculty and 
Students of Colombia College. 
The University of the city of New York, 
the Hon. Albert Gallatin, presiding, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Foreign Ministers and Consuls. 
Marshal of the United States and She- 
riff of the city and County. 
Judges of the United States and State 
Courts and the Recorder. 
Members of Congress. 
Senate and Assembly of the State Le- 
gislature. 
Members of the Bar. 


President and Trustees of the Village of 
Brooklyn. 


Officers of the Army and Navy of the 
United States. 


Militia Officers not on duty. 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Board of Trade. 
Officers of the Customs. 


Wardens of the Port and Harbour 
Masters. 
Marine Society. 

And such other Societies as may wish 
to unite on the occasion, in such 
order as the Grand Marshal of 
the day may designate. 


Citizens of Brooklyn. 
Citizens of New York. 


After the funeral ceremonies shall 
have been performed at the Cemetery, 
the Societies will leave the ground 
under the direction of their respective 
officers. Joun Yates Crpra, 


Chairman of Committee Arrangements. 
Joun R, Rainevanper, Secretary, 


Notice. — Societies intending to 
unite in the solemnities of the day are 
requested to send notice of the same, 
together with their probable numbers, 
before 12 o'clock this day, at the Com- 
mittee Room, City Hall. 

It ts requested that the flags of the 
shipping and forts in the harbour, and 





The Officers of the two Boards, 





at the public places, be hoisted at half- 
‘mast during the day, 
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EXETER-HALL SAINTS 


AND 
THE STARVING IRISH. 


Tne following letter relates to a 
matter well worthy of the attention of 
the people. Money subscribed for the 
relief of a starving people is kept back 
by Protestants, because intended for 
Catholics ; but it is kept back, in short, 
because the Catholics of Ireland are re- 
solved no longer to pay tithes. This is 
their crime, and they will continue to 
be punished for it until a reformed 
Parliament shall put an end to the source 
of the evil. 

“ WVorcester, 7th August, 1831. 
“Dear Sik, 

“ The following is an extract from the 
Catholic Magazine, printed at Birming- 
ham, for August 1831. 

* © Saints.—We gave, in our last, an 
abridged account of the attempts of 
some of these persons at Exeter Hall, 
to arrest the hand of Charity, or to 
poison the bread which it would break 
to the child of famine. Those attempts 
have met with a melancholy success. 
The committee established have with- 
drawn from the charitable fund about 
20,0001. to administer to their narrow 
sectarian views.’ 

‘« The above statement is shocking to 
human nature, and if true, the committee 
has donea great injustice to thecharitable 
donors, who gave their money for the 
relief of the starving Irish, and it has 
been guilty of an atrocious crime, by 
robbing the poor, who were dying for 
want of food. 

“Now, my dear Sir, I wish you to 
get some of your numerous friends to 
inquire into the truth of the above 
stated fact, and if you find it to be true, 
that you would, in your Register, re- 
probate and condemn, in your sttong 
and persuasive language, this robbery 
of the poor, and, if possible, point out 
some way to make the committee refund 
the 20,000/. to the poor starving Irish. 

With great esteem and regard, and 
with congratulation on your late victory 
over your enemies, si 

“Lam, dear Sir, 
FE “Your sincere Friend, and a 

Constant Reader of your Reoister.” 





THE PORTRAIT 


Is now ready for sale. Those gentle. 
men who sent their names some time 
ago, shall have the Portrait sent to them 
directly.—The proof prints are 15s.; the 
other, 10s, 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 


Fripay, Aucust 5, 1831. 
BAPTIST, F., Lock’s-fields, Walworth, tin- 
ber-merchant. 
BRISTOW, M. and J. Bristow, Ratcliffe 
Highway, fire-engine-makers. 
CHAPMAN, J., Trowbridge, Wilts., victualler, 
DUNLEVIE, C, T., Liverpool, broker. 
FALL, T., Leyburn, Yorkshire, bookseller, 
HAWKES, J., Pall-mall, silk-mercer, 
NOCKELLS, S. H., Mincing-1., wine-mercht, 
SHARP, D., Maldon, Essex, and Bow, Mid- 
dlesex, cattle-dealer. 
WALLACE, J., Belfast, Ireland, merchant. 


Tugspay, Aucust 9, 1631. 
INSOLVENTS. 


FLETCHER, A. and J. Young, Milbrook, 
Hampshire, iron-founders. 

THOMAS, J. M., High-street, Shadwell, and 
Gloucester-place, Walworth-road, grocer., 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
CROWTHER, S., Bradford, Yorksh., worsted- 
spinner. 
JACKSON, G., jun., Bishopsgate-st. Without, 
surgeon. . 


BANKRUPTS, 


CLARK, A., Broad-street, Ratcliff, miller. 

CLARK, J.J. and A. Clark, Market Rasen, 
Lincolnshire, drapers. 

CROSS, S., jun., Lambeth, timber-merchant. 

FLETCHER, A., late of Bolton-le-Moors, 
Lancashire, glass-seller, 

GILBERT, J., St. Luke’s, iron-founder. _ 

HALSTEAD, J., jun., Golne, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinner. 

HAMILTON, J., Bristol, innkeeper. 

MARTIN, W., Newgate-street, wine-mercht. 

MATTHEWS, J., late of Bristol, basket-maket 

SYMONS, A., Falmouth, wine-merchant. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
WILSON, J., Edinburgh, coal-merchant. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Makk- Lane, Corn-Excuance, Aucust 8. 
—Supplies, since this day se’nnight, of Ex- 
lish wheat, barley, malt, peas, and beans ; 
glish, Irish, and Scotch oats, as also seeds, 
from all quarters, have been outlimited ; of 
foreign wheat and oats, aud Evglish and 
foreign flour, moderately goud, 
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In this day’s market, which was well at- 


' tended by London, but not very numerously 


by country buyers, prime samples of both 
English and foreign old wheat, and oats, sold 


' with some degree of briskness, and to a con- 
’ siderable extent, at an advance of from ls. to 


2s. per quarter, and a few small parcels of 
fine new wheat sold readily at the prices 
quoted ; but with other kinds of cornu, as also 
malt, pulse, seeds, and flour, the trade was still 
dull, at last Monday’s currency.—The specu- 


- Iators seem to bupe that the renewal of hos- 


tilities between the Dutch and Belgians, will 
tend to enhance prices, by being the cause of 
a naval outfit, iu this country, 


Wheat e*eeeeeeeeeeeeee e828 57s. to 67s. 
Rye ..cccseess eeeeeeee eee 34s. to 38s, 
Barley ...scescececccvscses 245. to 32s, 
fim... ccccccccccccce Goss WO 408, 
Peas, White eoeeereeseegee 36s. to 42s, 
——— Boilers ....eeee0++ 36S. to 425, 
Grey -ccccececcesee —S. f0 —S, 
Beans, Old .. cecccccccccces 368. to 42s, 
:, ee. tt * * 
Oats, Potatoe .,...eese00+ 265. to 32s, 
—— Poland .....ccccoreee 248. to 305, 
— Feed Ceereeteetseees of 20s. to 26s. 
Flour, per sask .. cc cpcccces 50s. to 55s. 


PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 42s. to 48s. per cwt. 
—— Sides, new... 42s. to 48s, 

Pork, India, new., 132s. 0d. to 135s. 0d. 
Pork, Mess, new... 65s. to 67s. 6d, per barl. 
Butter, Belfast ....—s, to —s. per cwt. 
—— Carlow .....84s. to —s. 

a Cork oe 000d eee to 0s, 

—— ‘Limerick ..80s. to —s, 

——— Waterford.. 80s. to —s, 

—— Dublin ....—s. to—s. 

Cheese, Cheshire....62s. ‘to 80s. 
Gloucester, Double. , 64s, to 70s. 
Gloucester, Single. ,. 44s. to 50s. 
Edam .......46s. to 48s. 

Gouda .,.,... 44s, to 46s, 

Hams, Irish, eee e@ee 50s. to 60s. 


SMITHFIELD—August 8. 


This day’s supply of beasts and porkers was 
limited, and the former in great part of mid- 
dling and inferior quality : of sheep, lambs, and 
calves, good.—Beef went off somewhat briskly, 
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» at an advance of from 2d, to 4d. per stone ; 


mutton and lamb met with a steady, véal and 


. pork, with a very dull sale, at Friday’s quota- 


tions. Beasts, 2.442 ; shi d lambs, 25,320 ; 
calves, 310; rigs, celal 





MARK-LANE.—Priday, August 12. 


_ The arrivals this week are moderate. The 
Prices the same.as.on Monday. be 





| THE FUNDS, 
Sper Ce Pri. { Sat. (Mon. Wed. Thur. 
Ceres) etl wo sgt i | 01 
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COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this. 


work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s, bound in boards. 


2, An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 


Mr. James Paut Cossetr.—Being a Plain 
aud Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian, Price 6s. 


3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
I understood .as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. fd. 


4. The ENGLISH GARDENER;; or, 


a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price 6s, 


5. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, om 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods. Price 14s, bound 
in boards. 


6. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 


8. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2, Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Upjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7, The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10. Phe 
Unnatural Mother ; 11. The Siu of Forbiddin 
Marriage ; 12, On the Duties of erage 


Jon the lustitution andObject of Tithes. 


3s. 6d. bound in boards. 


A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Cc 





by the Jews.” Price 6d, ee 





—- 
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9. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 


HUSBANDRY;; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In 
troduction, by Wa. Copsert. 8vo. Price 15s. 


10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 


edition. Price 4d. 


11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 
By William Cobbett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 





12. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries. 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s. 6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d. 


13. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-pavers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds. 


14. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


15: MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that I have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is, 
I think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman, 


16. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 
English, intended, not only as a History for 
Young People to read, but as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar, 
Two Volumes. Price 13s. in boards. 


17. LETTERS FROM FRANCE; 
containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Joun 
M.Connett. Price 4s. in boan's, 


18. A TREATISE ON COBBETT’S 
CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 


Foting aod Cultivating the Plant, and for 
arvesting and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
@ account of the sev 


ce is applied. Price 2s. 6d. 


19. FRENCH GRAMMAR: or, Plain 


instructions f : 
bound in boards rds, Soe erning of French. Price 


uses to which the) 
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Lately published, Price 4s. 6d., extra boards , 
JOURNAL 


or 
A TOUR IN ITALY, 
AND ALSO IN PART OF 
FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 


The route being 

From Paris, through Lyons, to Marseilles, 
and, thence, to Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and Mount Vesuvius ; 


AND 

By Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona, 
Milan, over the Alps by Mount St. Ber- 
nard, Geneva, and the Jura,’ back into 
France ; 


The space of time being, 
From October 1828, to September 1829. 


CONTAINING 


A description of the country, of the principal 
cities and their most striking curiosities ; 
of the climate, soil, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and products; of the prices of provi- 
sions and labour; and of the dresses and 
conditions of the people ; 


AND ALSO 


An account of the laws and customs, civil 

atd religious, and of the morals and de- 

my of the inhabitants, in the several 
tates. 





By JAMES P. COBBETT, 





In the Press. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLAND @ND WALES.—This Work, 
which has begp so long in hand, is now ia 
the Press. It Will contain the Name, Situa- 
tion, &c., of evéry Parish, and even of every 
Hamiet ; it wilf contain a description, and 
an Account of ; also of cack 
; and will, I trust, convey mere se~ 

ful information a this 7 iach, than has 
ever been conveyed in all other books put 
together, It is a Ih book made to flatter 
fools, nor to hide | doings of public 
robbers : it is to conyey a mass of important 
truths; its object is to make the English 
reader well acquai all that he need 












know about The precise 
bulk and price of the eansot } yet 
state ; but I imagine that it will be » Tick 


Duodecimu Volume (six of seven hundred 

se) and that the Prieé be from 
to Thirteen Shillings. 

To be had at No, 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-streete 

—_—— ee” 





Printed by William C Ys-court; and 
published by him, at ll, Bolt-oourt, Flept-sbvet 
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